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LYMAN ABBOTT. EpIror. 


The large edition of The Christian Union 
of January 25, containing * Voices on the 
Temperance Question,” was erhausted at 
once, The editors will thank any readers 
who have copies of that date, for which they 
have no special use, to mail them to this 


office. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Unless we greatly misread the signs of the times, 
an issue is fram‘ng itself between free trade and pro- 
tection, and the politicians will be driven before long 
into taking sides whether they like to or not, The 
agitation carried on hitherto by the free-trade organ- 
izations in New York and Brooklyn, and aided and 
abetted by such presses subsidized by British gold 
as the New York *‘ Evening Post,” the New York 
‘*Times,” and the New York ‘‘ Herald,” have at last 
begun to produce an effect, aud the protectionists 
are beginning to organize in self-defense, and even 
to assume an aggressive attitude. ‘This is a capital 
sign. The country has long suffered for want of an 
issue; and it is to be congratulated on the near 
prospect of possessing one. We have already noted 
the organization of the ‘‘ New York Association for 
the Protection of American Industry.” A large 
meeting was held last week in Cooper Union, 
New York City, under its auspices; it was ad- 
dressed by Peter Cooper, William E. Dodge, 
William M. Evarte, Dexter S. Hawkins, and Dr, 
Cyrus Hamlin. We are glad to see so notable aclergy- 
man op this platform (even though he be on the wrong 
side), for it is an example to clergymen all over the 
land to have some knowledge of and interest in this 
phase of the national life. The present Congress 


will hardly do anything, we judge, with either the 
tariff or the taxation question ; but the Republicans 
are gradually getting on tothe Tariff Commission 


Report as their political settee, ry the Demo- 
o-ats ere gradually getting on to Mr, Hewitt’s pro- 
posal to admit raw material free, and reduce the 
number of manufactured articles taxed. There are 
still a good many timid politicians in both parties 
that do not know exactly which way to jump; but 
this is the tendency of present crystallizations, and 
we may congratulate ourselves on having probably 
read for the last time the stereotyped declaration in 
favor of a tariff framed to raise the largest possible 
revenue at the least possible cost, and at the same 
time sfford protection to American mannfactures 
while reducing the taxes to American consumers. 
A full, free, frank, candid, and kindly discussion of 
this issue will do the country a great deal of good ; 
but it will not be promoted by charging Protection- 
ists with being ‘‘ bloated monopolists,” or free 
traders with combining to depress wages, and being 
bought with British gold. 


The New York Assembly is considering what is 
ironically called a ‘‘ compromise” Excise bill. The 
temperance folk and the liquor dealers have been 
playing at pitch and toss before the Assembly on the 
basis of ‘‘ Heads you lose, tails I win,”’ which is the 
basis generally adopted by the liquor dealers in 
their little game of pitch and toss everywhere. The 
present law allows Excise Commissioners to 
grant licenses only to hotel proprietors; ‘‘ com- 
promise ” allows licenses to be granted in the 
cities whe'her the barkeeper is also a_ hotel 
keeper or not. The present law gives the license to 
a person, not to a place, and the license is supposed 
to be granted on satisfactory evidence of his good 
moral character! The ‘‘compromise” allows him to 
sell his license with the consent of the Excise Com- 
missioners. The present law allows summary arrests 
by the police. The ‘‘ compromise ” for>ids it except 
in case of violation of the Sunday law. And this 
is the whole of the ‘‘ compromise.” Not one single 
provision does the Act contain favorable tu a better 
execution of the laws, alimitation of the number of 
places to be licensed, or a severer penalty for diso- 
bedience to the provisions—such as they are— 
framed for the protection of the community. The 
temperance men who have agreed to this ‘‘ compro- 
mise” should have their expenses at Albany paid by 
the Liquor Dealers’ Association ; unless indeed they 
are mythical temperance people, created ont of the 
fertile imagination of the newspaper reporter. 


The latest defaulter is Isaac H. Vincent, State 
Treasurer of Alabama, who disappeared from Mont- 
gomery, last week, leaving behind a brief note con- 
fessing his defaleation. The extent of the robbery 
is $213,000 in cash, lost in speculations in what are 
known as cotton futures.”” Mr. Vincent’s rascality 
bas an almost scientific completeness. He took from 
the public archives and destroyed the bonds which 
he had given on taking oflice, and has thrown upon 
the state the necessity of proving the existence of 
these documents if an action is taken against his 
bopdsmen, Mr, Vincent stated in bis note that e 
was on the way to New York to make good the 
deficiency, but he bas not yet reached this city, and 
it is very likely that he has taken the same course as 
that on which the defaulting treasurer of Tennesee 
was stopped three weeks ago. The brokers in this 
city throngh whom Mr. Vincent's transactions were 
made deny very vigorously any knowledge or sus- 
picion of the fact that he was using State funds in 
his travsactions, but it is certainly high time that 
bankers and brokers dealing with customers who 
bave large trust funds in their hands should be put 
on their guard from becoming unconscious ac- 
complices in robbery. 
falcationus the defaulter has been a large speculator, 
and has had extensive dealings through others, It 
is noticeable that both the States which have suffered 
through the dishonesty of their treasurers had them- 
selves forcibly and illegally taken the funds of their 


In both these recent de- | 
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creditors by the —_ less dishonest course of 
repudiation. 


Theodore Thomas, the well-known orchestral 
leader, some time ago bought from the composer 
Gounod the exclusive right to produce the new ora- 
torio of the ‘‘ Redemption” in this country. Shortly 
after, Joseph G. Lennon, discerning the fact that the 
new composition was likely to prove popular in the 
country and that its production would be a profitable 
business enterprise, rearranged it from the piano 
score and announced its production in Boston. Mr. 
Thomas was not disposed, however, to let this sort 
of musical piracy succeed without a protest, and he 
accordingly brought an action in the United States 
Circuit Court to restrain Mr: Lennon from popular- 
izing and producing the ‘‘ Redemption.” Mr. 
Thomas was successful; the court has enjoined Mr, 
Lennon from producing the ‘‘ Redemption,” and 
holds that the publication by a composer of a piano 
score does not make his composition common prop- 
erty. This decision is in accordance with common 
justice and common sense, As the matter now 
stands, international copyright at common law is es- 
tablished for musical compositions aad plays, but 
books can be printed at the sweet will of the pub- 
isher without the slightest compensation to the for- 
eign author. This anomaly, which is every year 
working great injury to American literature, is a re- 
vival of the barbarous code which held that a man 
should get all he could and keep all he got. 


_ 


The world does move, and it has taken another rev- 
olution in the recent action of the Medical Society 
of this county. Ata meeting held last week the fol- 
lowing resolutivn was adopted by a vote of 147 to 60; 
‘* Members of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, and all the medical societies in affiliation 
therewith, may meet in consultation legally quali- 
fied practitioners of medicine ; emergencies may oc- 
cur in which all restrictions should, in the judgment 
of the practitioner, yield to the demands of human- 
ity.” This action has been for a lopg time seen to 
be inevitable, and the large majority by which it was 
adopted indicates the strength of medical opinion in 
its favor. To all non-professional persons who know 
that in every science and profession there are differ- 
ent schools, emphasizing different truths and quali- 
ties, it has long been seen that the position of the 
old school practitioners in refusing to consult and 
act with practitioners of newer schools was wholly 
untenable, The attempt to establish a rigid ortho- 
doxy, dogmatic and exclusive, as a standard of ex- 
cellence, has failed in medicine as it long ago failed 
in theology, and must fail in every department in 
which active thought is operative. The physicians 
of the Medical Society have acted wisely, and have 
set au example which their professional brethren 
throughout the country cannot follow too soon or 
too far. 


Nothing of great interest has transpired during 
the last week in European politics. The illness of 
the Emperor William and of Prince Bismarck has 
caused some apprehensions, and given rise to specu- 
lations as to the possibilities of the near future, but 
both these important personages at last accounts 
were on the road to health. The French ministry 
maintains a precarious existence; its bill ex- 
pelling the representatives of the old ruling 
families from France has been rejected, and the 
Chamber of Deputies has adopted by a vote of 343 
to 163 the compromise measure proposed by M. 
Fabre, which provides, in substance, that the French 


Princes shall not fill any civil or military positions, _ 


aud empowers the President of the Republic in cer- 
tain contingencies to expel from France. The Senate 
will pass upon the bill this week, and will probably 
reject or modify the measure. What is needed in 
France is evidently a dissolution of the Assembly, 
and a new expression of popular opinion in a new 
Ch: mber of Deputies, In Lreland, interest centers 
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in the arregt and arraignment of eight men on the 
charge of murdering Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
under-Secretary Burke. The evidence so far brought 
out, although strong enough to raise grave suspicions, 
is not conclusive as to the guilt of the accused. 
Three of them, brady, O’Brien and McCeffrey, were 
identified as having been seen skuJking about Phcnix 
Park at the time of the murder. Against Carey the 
only evidence is the fact that he leased the premises 
on which certain knives, which might have inflicted 
the fatal wounds, were found. 


ENGLISH PROVINCIALISM. 


F there is anywhere to-day a prophet without 
honor in his own country it is certainly Matthew 
Arnold. He has been striving all his life to 
freshen the heavy atmosphere of British Philistinism, 
but the task is beyond him; the terrible oppres- 
sion which lay on the spirits of Byron and Shel- 
ley, on Carlyle and Rossett, still weighs as 
heavily as ever on the sonl of art in England, 
In the freer air of this country it is difficult to 
comprehend the p sition of an original, creative 
man in Great Britain. He is born into a social at- 
mosphere stagnant and close to the point of suffoca- 
tion ; in youth every step toward a free expression of 
his gift is barred with obstacles that exhaust his 
strength before it has had time to develop into reso- 
lute purpose ; at maturity he is fixed in a society which 
rises circle above circle as rigid and arbitrary as the 
divisions in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” each with its own 
peculiar torment for the aspiring soul. Between 
the English nobleman, whom so acute and candid a 
critic of his own country as Mr. Arnold pro- 
nounces ‘‘ materialized” in his tastes and pur- 
suits, and the average British merchant, who is 
as heavy as his Old Port and as monotonous as his 
conventional mahogany, the man of genius, of artistic 
gift, of free and generous culture finds himself ina 
straight and narrow way which may not always lead 
te the kingdom of heaven, but which is certainly not 
the way of the world, the flesh, or the devil. There 
is no hope for him in any direction ; if he rises into 
the region of the peerage he is in an atmosphere of 
** materialism "’ which is deaf and blind to everything 
that he lives for; if he descends into the dark 
stratum of the lower class he is confronted by ‘‘ bru- 
tality ;” if he stays with the middle class he is hope- 
lessly ‘‘ vulgarized.” This is not the envions 
statement of an American it is the oft-repeated 
judgment of the most cultured Englishman of his 
time. 

Provincialism does not lie in remoteness from 
great centers of population but in isolation from the 
currents of the world’s freest life, in ignorant adher- 
ence to antiquated standards, in inability to compre- 
hend change and progress, in the absence of data for 
intelligent criticism. Burns singing behind his 
plow in Ayrshire was less provincial than the 
literary pedants in Edinburgh, and Hawthorne in the 
Salem custom house, meditating on the sunless depths 
of human destiny, than his latest biographer study- 
ing life from London club windows. The currents 
of modern thought have flowed from the continent 
these many years past, but the English are still 
as provincial as in the days of Dr. Johnson; the ac- 
cent of that high world-wise culture which is at home 
with the best that has been thought ard said the 
world over, and in quick sympathy with it, is rarely 
heard. In season and out of season Matthew Arnold 
has been the preacher of lucidity to a nation that 
goes heedlessly on grinding at the mills of Philistia. 
The charming writer who das been sowing sweetness 
and light these many years is reaping at this eleventh 
hour only bitterness aud darkness ; the seed was 
good and the sower faithful, but the soil is too rocky. 
Evgiand had a voice of wouderfual power and clearness 
when literature was the expression of isolated 
nativnal life, but now that interchange of thought 
has made the cultured world a common constituency 
for the artist, aud has introduced into literature a 
marvelous complexity of tone, the English mind is 
not flexible, sympathetic, and open enough to adapt 
itself to the new conditions. 

The provincialism of the English mind is evident 
in its inability to appreciate other literatures than its 
own, aud to estimate at anything like their true 
value alien methods of thought. The English are 
still without the standards of comparative criticism. 
Carlyle and Coleridge forced some sort of kuowledge 
of German literature upon them, but it was at the 
point of the bayonet. French literature has found 
as yet ouly a few competent critics in England, and 


the Exglish ignorance of our literature is as dense | 


as the English ignorance of our geography. Prof. 
Nichol has nttered the latest word from this outer 
darkuess which just now has the further accom- 
paniment of gnashing of teeth. Prof. Nichol is one 
of that considerable body of English writers whose 
first and strongest qualification is entire ignorance jof 
the matter in hand ; they cannot be called prejndiced, 
because prejndice involves a certain amount of super- 
ficial knowledge. This gentleman treats all branches 
of his theme with the absolute impartiality of one 
whose want of knowledge is uniform and continnu- 
ous around the whole circle of the subject. A sixgle 
example of bis treatment of a distinguished Ameri- 
can writer will illnstrate the character of his quali- 
fications and the excellence of his method. Some time 
ago Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman contributed 
to the pages of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” a delightful 
article in a light and gossipy vein on some of 
the younger Evglish poets. Professor Nichol’s ex- 
haustive and laborious research extended to this 
charming bit of work and apparently stopped there ; 
‘*Harper’s Magazine”’ marks the extreme limit of 
his information. He describes Mr. Stedman as a 
critic ‘‘ who, from time to time, in ‘ Harper's Mag- 
azine,’ seems disposed, perhaps, to over exalt (sic) 
some of our minor writers with whose biographies 
he is familiar.’’ Nothing need besaid of the English 
writer who character)zes Gosse, Lang, and Marston 
as ‘‘ minor writers,’’ and as little need be said of the 
critic of a foreign literature whose preparation for 
the task of dealing with one of its foremost men con- 
sists in the reading of a single magazine article. 
Our magazines are doing good work in England in 
educating popular taste to a higher class of literary 
and art work, but it is evident that for years to come 
they must do service as missionaries, If an English 
critic is ignorant of the existence of the ablest and 
most thoroughly scientific critical account of his 
owu literature that has appeared in this generation, 
what must be the condition of the people at 
large! We know, of course, that the upper classes 
are ‘‘ materialized,”’ th: middle classes ‘‘ yvulgarized,”’ 
and the lower classes ‘‘ bratalized ;’ but we were 
not prepared for this. 

Another evidence of English provincialism is ex 
cessive irritability under any kind of criticism, Mr. 
Richard Grant White’s admirable ‘‘ England Without 
and Within” gave the most poignant sufferings to 
the English mind, and the answers were all the more 
heated because they went wide of the mark; Mr. 
White’s discriminating criticisms were unanswera- 
ble. Mr. Warner, most genial and charming of 
travelers and critics, ventured to praise England 
judiciously in a recent magazine article, and straight- 
way there is an outburst of indignation that a ‘‘ man 
from abroad” has dared to think that some things in 
Great Britain are not as they should be, Itis really 
incumbent on Americans just now to discuss English 
topics with reticence ; it is not quite the thing to sit 
in judgment on a hysterical and overwrought pa- 
tient. 

The true literary development of the English 
race in the future must be looked for in this 
country, where society is every day becoming 
more cultured and responsive, and the rewards 
of talent more generous and stimulating; but if 
Americans are to carry on this development they must 
understand their responsibility. Sympathy with such 
men as Arnold, Browning, Symonds, Gosse, and 
Lang, must be deep and genuine; they are 
children of light, fast-bound in the empire of 
Philistinism, and their genius is powerless to 
effect achavge. Carlylediedin despair, Froude and 
Ruskin have beaten so long against the bars that 
they are sore and irritable, Tennyson revenges him- 
self by inflicting plays of Philistine heaviness on his 
countrymen, Arnold is still a voice cryiug in the 
wilderness, Swinburne finds his ideals in France, 
Browning goes to Greece and Italy for sustain- 
ing consolation, and the end of it all is—Prof. 
Nicbol. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


HERE is no burden like the burden of past sin, 

no torture like the torture of remorse. The 
dead conscience has strange resurrections ; and when 
conscience does rise from the dead her ghost is a ter- 
rible presence, This was that Nemesis whom the 
ancients portrayed as ever pursuing the ever fleeing 
and never escaping criminal. This was the vision 
that haunted Bul Sykes fiveing from the pursuing 
eyes of the murdered Nancy. He fled; they fol- 
lowed ; he stooped to drink from a spripg by the 
roadside, they looked at him reproachfully from the 


clear water's face. He lay upon his back; they 
looked down tipon him from the blua sky above. He 
buried his face in his hands to hide the horrible vis- 
ion and knew it to be close at hand looking over his 
shoulder. Night did not hide nor daylight lay this 
apparition. This was the torment that drove Lady 
Maebeth mad, who with all her washing could not 
wash out the blood-stains upon her hand. This 
ghost of a dead past haunted the last hours of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, burnt the mark of Cain upon the brow 
of Benedict Arnold and®Aaron Burr, and has driven 
many a Judas Iscariot to an Iscariot’s death. Is there 
any succor for a soul so pursued, any angel who cap 
write hope within the heart of a sonl who has en- 
tered this Inferno over whose portal is the inscrip- 
tion, Who enters here must leave hope behind ; any 
Deliverer who can open the door of this experience 
of hell, and lead the captive out? The ory for help 
is not that of men of blood-red hands alone. Every 
man who is haunted by wasted time and lost oppor- 
tunities, every man who'bas shot poisoned arrows 
into loving hearts, or fled in cowardly retreat from 
pattle-fields where he should have stood and died if 
need be, or bargained with Mephistopheles and given 
his soul in exchange for the bubble world, and has 
wakened to the sense of his own irreparable past, 
knows the self-torture of this question, Oh where 
shall peace be found! Every literature echoes and 
re-echoes the qnestion. 

It is this question which the six great schools of 
thought in America to-day begin to answer in our 
columns : the Jewish, by Rabbi Gustav Gottheil of 
Emanuel Temple ; the Broad Church, by Dr. H. C. 
Potter of Grace Church; the Unitarian, by Dr. 
Rufus Ellis of the First Unitarian parish of Boston ; 
the Roman Catholic, by Father Preston of St. 
Anne's Church, of this city ; the Radicals, by Minot 
J. Savage of Unity Church, Boston ; and the Calvin- 
ists, by Dr. F. L. Patton of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

We h ve nothing here to add to this simple 
introduction, except to remind our readers that in 
one point all these gentlemen of various schools and 
conflicting theologies are agreed ; namely, that there 
is no problem so great, so august, so needing an an- 
swer as this question, and none to which every soul 
that has n ‘t already entered into the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, needs to address 
himself with greater earnestness. Nor can we con- 
ceive any more fruitful study, whether in a practical 
or a theological point of view, than these various 
answers afferd, written as they are without concert, 
and giving as they dotothe reader a comparative 
view of Judaism, Romanism, Radicalism, and three 
forms of Evangelical Christianity, in their practical 
dealing with the greatest of all life problems, 


THE STORY OF THE FALL 


HE ‘‘ defenders of the faith” who demand that 
every man shall accept the first chapters of 
Genesis as a literal, authoritative, and infallible hie 
tory of the origin of things, doubtless think that 
they are doing God service. They suppose them- 
selves to be building bulwarks against skepticism ; 
they are in fact its chiefest promoters. Uaoquestion- 
ably the indications of science in its various branvhes 
—ethnology, philology, and historical sociology— 
point to an age of man on the earth much greater 
than is assumed or allowed for in the book of Genesis. 
The thoughtful student, following these lines which 
science puts into his hands, conscious of no immoral 
or irreligious desire, no desire except to arrive at 
the absolute truth, is suddenly met by a theologian 
with a threatening aspect, who warns him off the 
path he is pursuing. ‘‘ The Bible,” says the 
theologian, ‘‘is the word of God, It narra.es 
the origin and the history of the human race. 
To question the infallible accuracy of its nar- 
rative is to be irreligious, infidel, atheist.” In vain 
the seeker after truth denies that he is irreligious, 
infidel, atheist. In vain Herbert Spencer declares 
his belief in a God, though in a God unknown, and 
Tyndall his faith in a Supreme Being revealed to 
consciousness though hid from sciznce. They and 
their pupils are condemned to be atheists whether 
they will or no. Now and then a seeker after the 
truth will be frightened off his path. More will be 
made to pursue their quest under cover of secrecy 
for fear of obloquy. LButthe most earnest will be 
hottest in their indignation at a pseudo religion 
which forbids free inquiry, and, under guise of love 
for truth, condemns men as infidel for no other crime 
than fidelity in pursuing it. 
The theological assumption that the first chapters 
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of Genesis are a revelation from God is pure as- 
sumption. This is nowhere claimed by the writer 
of Genesis for himself ; and nowhere claimed for him 
by the later sacred writers. The theology which 
assumes it is responsible for the skepticism which its 
enormous assumption creates, 

The distinction between inspiration and revelation 
is one simple, familiar, aud long since recognized. 
John’s account of the crucifixion was inspired, but not 
revealed ; he wrote what he himself saw, The Apoca- 
lypse was both revealed and inspired ; he wrote what 
was disclosed to him of the future in a vision. No 
one supposes, or ever has supposed, that the annals 
contained in the Books of Chronicles were a revela- 
tion from God. The writers wrote as other historians 
write, gathering their materials, sifting them, col- 
lating and comparing, and recording the results, 
guided and guarded in their work by the ever 
present Spirit of God. Now it is generally 
anpposed that Moses wrote or edited the 
Book of Genesis. The events ther*in recorded all 
oecurred centuries before Moses was born. How did 
he ascertain the facts? Was the story of Joseph 
revealed to him in a vision? Was the story of Abra- 
ham? Of Noah? Of Adam? When did the rev- 
elation begin ? How much was he allowed to ascer- 
tain from the legends and documents in the nation’s 
possession, and how much was dictated or disclosed 
by the Divine Spirit? Theology has never assumed 
that the story of Joseph was revealed. It has often 
assumed thatthe story of Adam was, But there is 
absolutely not a line or a letter in Scripture to war- 
rant so enormous au assumption. For anght that 
Moses says for himself, for aught that Christ or the 
Apostles say for Moses, he wrote his history as we 
know that Luke wrote his, gathering the materials 
by patient research, and writing the history as all 
other Biblical bistory was written. 

This view has recently been presented with great 
force and vigor by a Roman Catholic scholar, who 
insists on his right to retain a devout faith in the 
Bible and to pursue at the same time a free inquiry 
into the origin of the human race. Francis Lenor- 
mant, Professor of Archwology at the National 
Library of France, occupies a front rank among the 
world’s archwologists. His volume on the ‘ Begin- 
nings of History” is presented to the American pub- 
lic by Charles Scribner’s Sons under the auspices of 
the Associate Professor in Biblical Theology of Union 
Theological Seminary, the largest evangelical theo- 
logical seminary in the country. Init the author 
tra es the parallel between the Biblical account of 
the beginnings of history with those afforded by the 
traditions of other nations, for the double purpose of 
showing their common origin, and the evidence of 
inspiration in the spirit which pervades the Mosaic 
narrative and the spiritual use which is made of it. 
He shal! state his conclusions to our readers in his 
own words : 


How then should the first chapters of Genesis be regarded ? 
As a reveaied account, or as & human tradition, preserved 
by inepired writers as the most ancient record of their race? 
This is the problem which I have been led to examine in 
comparing the narrutions of the Sacred Book with those 
current long ages before the time of Mosheh among nations 
whose civilization dated back into the remote past, with 
whow Israel wae surrounded, from among whom it came 
out. As far as | myself am concerned, the conclusicn from 
this study ia not doubtful. That which we read in the first 
chapter of Genesis is not an account dictated by God bim- 
self, the possession of which was the exclusive privilege of 
the chosen people. Iltisa tradition whose origin is lost in 
the night of the remotest ages, and which all the great 
nations of Western Asia poesesased in common, with some 
variations. The very form given it in the Bible is so closely 
related to that which has been lately discovered in Babylon 
and Chaldes, it follows so exactly the same course, that it 
ie quite impossible for me to doubt any longer that it has the 
same origin. The family of Abraham carried this tradition 
with it in the migration which brought it from Ur of the 
Chaldees into Palestine, and even then it was doubtless 
already fixed, either in a written or an oral form, for beneath 
the expressions of the Hebrew text in more than one place 
there appear certain things which can be explained only as 
expressions peculiar to the Assyrian language. The first 
chapters of Genesis constitute a ‘‘ Book of the Beginnings,” 
in accordance with the stories handed down in Israel from 
generation to generation, ever since the times of the Patri- 
archs, which, in all ite essential affirmations, ia parallel 
with the statements of the sacred books from the banks of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. 

Bat, if this is so, I shall perhaps be asked, Where then do 
you find the divine inspiration of the writers who made this 
arcbweology—thbat supernatural help by which, as a Christian, 
you must believe them to have been guided? Where? In 
the absolutely new epirit which animates their narration, 
even though the form of it may have remained in almost 
every respect the same as among the neighboring nations. 
It is the same narrative, and in it the same episodes succeed 
one another in like manner; and yet one would be blind 


not to perceive that the signification has become altogether 
different. The exuberant polytheism which encumbers these 
stories among the Chaldieane has been carefully eliminated, 
to give place to the severest monotheiem. What formerly 
expressed naturalistic conceptions of a singular grossnese, 
here becomes the garb of moral truths of the most exalted 
and most purely spiritual! order. The esseotial features of 
the form of the tradition bave been preserved, and yet be 
tween the Bible and the sacred books of Chaldwea there is 
all the distance of one of the most tremendous revolutions 
which bave ever been effected in huiwsan beliefa. Herein 
consists the miracle, and it ia none the leas amazing for being 
transposed. Otlers may seck to explain this by the simple 
natural progresa of the couscience of huimanity; for myself, 
I do not hesitate to find in it the effect of a supernatural 
intervention of divine Providence, and | bow before the God 
who inspired the Law and the Prophets. 


How far Professor Lenormant sustains his hypothe - 
sis, that Moses simply took the legends and tradi- 
tions of his time and cast them in a new mold and 
gave them a new significance, we shall not attempt 
to decide. We dou!:t whether this isa question that 
ean be decided to-day. But the publication of such a 
work, prepared by a Roman Catholic Christian of En- 
rope, and introduced to a new audience by a Protestant 
theological professor of America, marks an erain theo 
logical thinking. And whether his hypothesis of the 
literary origin of the Mosaie narrative, as a careful 
and inspired editing of pre-historic traditions and 
documents, or the old-time theological hypothesis 
that it embodies a _ revelation made 
from God to Moses, be correct, it is well 
to remember that they are Loth hypotheses, that one 
is just as Biblical as the other, and that it is no more 
irreligious, infidel, or atheistic, to accept the one than 
to accept the other. This book certainly shows that 
a devout faith in the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God does not involve any dogmatic conclusion as to 
the antiquity or origin of the human race, and there- 
fore neutralizes that skepticism which has grown out 
of the insane attempt to nse the Bible te prevent free 
scientific investigation. Prof. Brown deserves the 
thanks of the universal Christian church for his 
courage and wisdom in introducing this book to 
American readers. 
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LAST WILLS AND TESTAMENTS. 


UR readers will remember the scandal oceasioned 

not long since, in this city, by the attempt to 
set aside a will conveying a colossal fortune of nearl¥ 
a hundred millions of dollars. The private life of 
the testator was subjected to as close an inspection 
after his death as if he had been a presidential ecandi- 
date in life. Every suspicious thing he had ever 
done was paraded in evidence, in order to prove that 
the will was not lawful. But the most suspicious 
thing he ever did was the very thing they were con- 
testing ; namely, making a will which was palpably 
and grossly unjust. There was no reason for it, 
alleged or discernible, except his vain whim to per- 
petuate an immense estate in the family of a favorite 
son. And yet this intention was never denounced as 
an outrage to the widow and the other children. 
The contestants only attempted to prove that he had 
been unduly influenced, and wa; legally incompetent 
to make the will. This was their motive in bringing 
to light things which ought not to be named among 
saints, nor even among respectable sinners, And 
this scandal is going on interminably in all our pro- 
bate courts, and will go on as long as the intrinsic 
justice of last wills and testaments is a matter in 
which the judges have no jurisdiction, 

We believe the time has come to challenge the 
well known maxim of testamentary law, volun/aa 
stet pro ratione—‘‘ let will stand in lien of rea 
son.” So far as we know, this is the only instance in 
the demain of law or theology where will is admitted 
as a substitute for reason and righteousness, Why 
should an unjust will be sustained by courts of jus- 
tice? Why should aman be permitted to disinherit 
his wife and children? What right has a man to 
dictate what shall be done with his property after he 
is dead? 

The right to do what he will with his own! He 
is dead. He brought nothing into the world, and it 
is certain he can carry nothing out. His soul has 
been required of him ; now, whose shall these things 
be? It may be hard to tell, but they certainly are 
not his. He has no more right to dispose of the 
property he leaves than of the wife and chiidren he 
leaves. A will forbidding bis widow to marry again, 
requiring one son to be a lawyer, another to bea 
merchant, and daughters to marry particular per- 
sons, would be instantly setaside. Why not set aside 
a will alienating the inheritance of the widow if she 
shall marry, and of the children if they shall disre- 


gard these requirements which he had no right to 
make ? 

Such a wjll cannot be set aside by English anid 
American law. The most outrageous decrees are 
daily issued from our probate courts. ‘There is no 
mean and spiteful thing which a man canuot legally 
do with his money, if he will use the probate courts 
as cats’-paws after he is in his grave. These are 
strong statements,which we are prepared to verify, 1 
need be. The fact is, our succession laws are an 
English inheritance, a survival of fendalism and of 
a landed aristocracy, and are becoming more and 
more dangerous to liberty. The accumulations of 
one life-time are beginning to create formidable 
American law makes both primogeni 
ture aud entailed estates possible, so that in a few 
generations a single family may possess a greater in- 
come than the State they live in. 

But this is not the greatest danger. The integrity 
and purity of the family are menaced by our capri- 
cious and cruel laws of succession. Thereis a divine 
reason why the eighth commandment follows the 
seventh. Private property is absolutely necessary 
to protect the family. According to the Scriptures, 
and in striet equity, property belongs to the family, 
pot to one individual in the family ; the wife aud 
children onght to be partners in the business, assist 
ing by their economies and industries in the accumn- 
lation, and succeeding by just and invariable laws, 
not by the ecaprice of one person, to the common 
inheritance. The man who defeats this divine order 
by a will alienating the family property withont the 
consent of ita owners transgresses the great com- 
mandment, Thon shalt not steal! and he thereby 
weakens the sacred bonds of every family in the 
land. And yet there is only one State in the Union 
which does not legalize this outrage of the family 
circle, 

Evgland and America are the only enlightened 
uations in the world which confer unlimited testa 
mentary powers. There is no nation on the conti- 
nent of Enrope where a man is permitted to disin- 
herit his wife and cbildren. We are a hundred years 
bebind France in just laws of succession. Perhaps 
the best way to explain the possible injustice of 
American law in contrast with the inviolable justice 
of the French Code is to state a case. 

An American farmer buries his wife by the side of 
his father and mother in the little grave set apart as 
a family cemetery on the estate that has come down 
from his ancestors. He leaves three sons to work 
the farm, and goes to Paris with a few hundred dol- 
lars of ready money, justin time to invest in the 
funds which acquired such fabulous values a few 
years ago. Heturns his money over rapidly and 
gets out of the funds before the crash comes, sav- 
ing iutact a fortune of four huntired thousand dol- 
lars, all safely invested in United States bonds, 
After his sons are all of age he is killed in aduel. A 
will is found, hastily executed just before the duel, 
but duly signed, with the attestation of two well- 
known witnesses, In this will he states that he in- 
tends to eut off all connection with America and with 
his chitdren, and with all his kindred. He, there 
fore, gives and devises and bequeaths eve: ything of 
which he may die seized and possessed, to a persou 
in Paris whom he names and particularly describes, 
and he appoints the banker who holds his bonds, 
the executor of tris hi. last will and t stament. 
‘lhe will is brougkt to his old home for probate, as 
he died a citizen of the United States. It is proved 
beyond question that the legatee exerted no undue 
influence, and that she did not even know the will 
was contemplated rntil she was informed of its 
contents by the banker. It is proved that he 
was of sound disposing mind. There is no possi- 
bility of a contest, and the will is admitted to 
probate, 

Now, what is the effect of that will? By the laws 
of all nations, and of every State in the Union, real 
estate follows the law of the place where the land is 
situated—/ex loci rei sita ; but personal property 
follows the law of the place where the will was ex- 
ecuted—/er loci domicilii. Therefore the United 
States bonds will be disposed by French law, and 
the farm will descend by American law, France 
takes £300,000, three-fourths of the whole, from the 
strange woman, and sends to :he children. That is 
what Catholic France does for American orphans, 
But Protestant America sells the home of the chil- 
dren for $10,000, with the very grave of their out- 
raged mother upon it, and sends every dollar of it to 
a harlot in Paris! And there is only one State in 
the Union where this abomination could be prevent- 
ed without the perjury of judge and jury, 
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Vout. XXVIL., No. 6. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
* God be praised, that to tk lieving souls 


Gives light in darknes+, comfort in de*pair.”’ 
‘Shakespeare, 


Yoa or some one of the editors of The Christian Laion spoke in 
last week’s paper to burden-bearers who are inrocent snfferers. 
Their burden ie heavy. but the thought that they have done no 
wrong must be a coneolution. {t- (bere any help or comfort for those 
wno suffer from their own mistakes or sits; who when their agony is 


keenest muet still think they or more than they suffer? 


It ie herd to think we have been treated uajastiy by friends, bat is 


net the though’ that we have Peen unworthy the confidence of our 
friends the bitteiest thong!’ we can have? There was atime when 
we might have been tel ind fi-h, and in so being have found 
our highest havpiners; Put we ved tgnoble and selfish, were 
“tried in the balance and foasd wantinos.”” The friend whose tdeal 


of ua we fell =o far below bas plain’, shown that he can never re, 
epect Us again. A frier.d’s contempt i- hard to bear, but one’s own ie 
still harder to endure. Life t= 
who bas no opportuniiy now to be beroic, who cannot undo the 
wrong done, who can only jock back with sorrow and forward with 
dread. Pe p'e say God forg ves in, bat he docs not take away re- 
morse forit OF AVETT lik Com-equencer ; 
last through life, sorrow and morse must also last.—lIng. FR, 


one who must bear both- 


xnd when those consequences 


Hexry C. Potter, D. D. ; 
Farner 
Rervs D.; 
Rev. Mixor J. Savace, 
F. L. Patios, PD. D. 
Henry C. Porrer, D. D., Rectok ofr Grace CaUROR, 
New York. ] 
Tis not easy torepiy to such a letter as the foregoing 
_ina limited space. It indicates undoubtedly a state 
of mind pot uncommon, and concerning which the re- 
ligion of the New Testament may justly be challenged 
if it has nothing helpful to say. Dut has it not? When 
Christ BAYS unio me ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I wil) give you rest,” are the words 
merely so much rhetornes! exaggeration, or are they 
the assurance Of « b'essed fact? May not the man 
who has sinned agsinst God, and aguinst his brother, 
take his burden to One whocan alone lift it off, and 
who will most surely do so? Is it not true that, com. 
ing to Christ ina sense of acknowledged guilt, it is 
possible to find not only forgiveness at his bands, 
but the indwelling acd abiding consciousness that our 
guilt has been lifted off; that it no longer interposes 
between us and him hepeless aud forbidding barrier 
and that, since he has forgiven us, we, too, may putit 


away from our thought ? 


And is it not true, also, that one who has had somes 


such bitter experience bas bad that one lesson which 
is often the hardest to learn, of self-distrust, and of 
utter dependence upon a strength stronger than their 
own? The fact of sin must always be a dark one, but 
out of this bitter fact it is surely possible to pluck a 
lesson of watchfulnes+, 8 babit of prayerful circum- 
spection, and of upward-reaching trust. There are 
men who in this spirit, emancipated. st length from the 
bondage of old sins, have exelaimed with the Roman 
centurion, ** With «a creat sum chtained I this free- 


-dom.” But freedom may be theirs: freedom from the 


burden and bitterness of the past: deliverance fromthe 
consciousness of an alienated God, and alienated 
human friendship 

It is this last, doubtless, that wi'!l be slowest to come. 
Our friends do not easily forgive, and a shattercd trust 
is bard to reconsiruct. But that it may be recon- 
structed is proved by the fact that itcften hasbeen. A 
penjtent and blameiess life, a spirit of acquiescence in 
the inevitable ouman penalliesof wrong-doing, a stead- 
fast purpose and cil .t to forsake what is Wrong in the 
past, is sure, sooner or ‘ater even in this world, to 
Win recognition, tergiveness, and trust. Even if it 
were otherwise, it is unspeakabiy consoling to re- 
member that Christ, in speaking of a certain sin that 
‘shall not be forviven in this world norin the world 
to come,” implies that there are offenses which though 
not pardoved here—concernisg which, in other words 
society seems t> be implacable— will be pardcned 
there. Aud this thought heips one to wait and be 
patient, under ihe discipline of a confidence with- 
drawn, in the knowledge that (he time will come 
when the past will all be blotted out. After all, that 
ti:e is short. How much shorter it will seem when 
one looks back upon it from out the fellowships of the 
ransome:dd and forgiven ones above! 

Such a letter as that given above sugvests another 
thought which cannot be inappropriate just here. 


There are few things more cruc! than that unforgiving | 
attitude of society toward the wrong-doer which will | 


not put away bis past. Toe cflice of absolution from 
sin which Rome vests only in a fuoctionary belongs in 


truth, though it may be in sn un: Tflicial sense, to the | 


whole Christian discipleship. A mau finds it hard to 
believe that God has forgiven him when his fellow- 
men refuse to forgive him also. And in this matter 
they stand to him often in the place of God. It be- 
longs to them to say to him, ‘God forgives you. 
He authorizes me by the terms of his gospel to say to 


you, and to every penitent soul, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee ; goin peace.” And in the case of friends, where 
one of them bas erred this may most fittingly be the 
office of the other. The love and trust that one bas 
for another, our respect for his unstained integrity and 
purity, our longing to hear him say, ‘I forgive you,’ 
is but an echo of that longing which exists in the 
human soul to be forgiven by God. And therefore it 
is a cruel neglect and misuse of a helpful and saving 
influence when any one of us, no matter how griev- 
ously wronged, refuses to speak such a word to the 
brother man who has sinned against us. Our un- 
forgiving disposition may easily drive him to despair; 


and on the other hand, our outstretched hand, our 


voice of pardon, our assurance of love, may make 
real to him, as nothing else ean, the infinite love and 
forgiveness that throb in the Divine heart for all sin- 
ning and penitent ones. 


[Rapa Gustav GotrueiL, oF THE EMANUEL, 
New York. 

HE quiet pathos of the letter submitted reveals 

adepth and acuteness of suffering before which we 
stand with a feeling akin to awe; and if others’ com- 
passion can bring any solace to one who takes none 
on himself, the writer may be sure of that. But it is 
not pity he wants, it is help he asks for; it is relief 
from the crushing sense of his unworthiness; it is a 
hand he gropes for to raise him from the total defeat 
he suffered. We shal! serve him best if we control our 
feelings, and bring to bear upon his case that calmness 
of judgment which he, tottering on the brink ot de- 
spair, cannot be expected to possess. This seems the 
more necessary as the force of his appeal lies rather in 
the effects of his sin upon him personally than in that 
sin itself. There is, after all, nothing here that may 
not be found in numberless other instances; indeed, 
what moral man does not know these agonies? If not 
juss of friend, we suffered others as grievous and more 
so; and self-reproeach aud vain efforts to efface the 
traces of our mistakes, within and around us, to whom 
are they not known ? 

The difference can be one in degree only, not in 
kind; an important one, I grant, yet not sufficient to 
stamp this case as unique. The writer has more com- 
panions in his sorrow than he seems tosuppose. Tiey 
may be less susceptible, but perhaps also less wrapt 
up in themscives; with less self-love there 1s less 
danger of falling into self-hate. True, the writer 
lacks the he'!p which the religious believer derives 
from his faith and trust in divine graee; he does not 
feel the ‘everlasting arms” upbearing him; he has 
no rock to plant bis foot upon. But neither does the 
dread of an offended Deity disquiet him, nor, if the 
closing words of his letter may be taken strictly, does 
the outlook into eternity give kim any concern. That 
** God pard -ns sin” is something which ** people say,” 
not what he bas any experience of. He does not even 
pause to say yeaor nay to it. True or not true, as 
it cannot restore the broken link of friendship nor 
silence the accusing voice within, the idea is worthless 
tohim. He condemns himself without waiting for the 
divine verdict. As long as he cannot be reconciled 
to himself it is innmaterial to him whether he is recon- 
ciled to God or pot. However much we may deplore 
the absence of what, to the religious soul, is the 
mainspring of strength in the wrestling with sin 
and its consequences, it would be to no purpose, and 
sound rather like irony, were we to point him to wells 
from whieh he can draw no healing or soothing 
draught. Yet bave we no rightto abandon him. [f 
he cannot come up to us we must bend down to him, 
draw as closely to him as we can, and open his eyes to 
the light on the clouds which now wrap his sky in im- 
penetrabie darkness. Perhaps he will yet see God stand- 
ing in the shadow of his grief, leading him, when he 
thought himself forsaken utterly ; may yet say with 
the patriarch: ‘* Truly God was in this place, only I 
knew it not.” 

But here we become aware of the insufficiency of 
eur knowledge of the special features cf the case. 
Indeed, | doubt whether we are justified in giving an 
opinion at al) on such slender information as we have. 
Even if restricted to the abstract inquiry: What hope 
remains for a mau who lies prostrate under a load of 
acknowledyed guilt and sees no way of undoing the 
wrong he committed ? we could give no answer of 
which we might resonably suppose that it will meet 
all cases. We know but too well Low seldom general 
rules fit individual wants. How much more 1s it neces- 
sary for us to weigh circumstances and conditions 
when we are called upon to deal directly with a living 
soul. Notall sins are alike in wickedness; not al) 
persons equally hurt by a wrong done to them. A 
coarse nature siffers much Jess than one finely 
organized. Was the injury temporary or is it last 
ing, was it in property or in that which is be- 
yond price—honor, affection, health, peace? Did it 
involve the ruin of a home or the destruction of a 


parent’s hope? ‘Then again: Is our penitent bound 


to shoulder the whole weight of responsibility, 
or must others share it because temptation was laid in 
his way? Can we not imagine circumstances under 
which a saint may have to call upon ‘‘ angels and min- 
isters of grace "to defend him? What kind of trust, 
if any, was it he betrayed? Was the fatal deed delib 

erately plauned, or committed in an unguarded mo- 
ment when thestorms of passion overtopped conscience 
and quenched the light of reason? Once more: 
what chances had the writer to arm himself against 
such dangers? What influences, what examples sur- 
rounded him, and what was the moral atmosphere he 
breathed? Could he foresee the results of bis act? 
Was he provoked to it by unreasonable opposition ? 
And finally, are we sure that a morbid over-sensitive- 
ness does not take a more melancholy view o% the sit- 
vation than is warranted by facts? These and similar 
considerations enter largely into a just measurement 
of the guilt incurred ; and hence, also, into our answer 
as to the grounds of hope and comfort which are 
left. It may well happen that in our ignorance of 
these vital matiers we muy fail to present and urge the 
strongest points in his favor. Perhaps the mere sug- 
gestion of the questions may belp him to grope his 
way back to light, and life. 

As, however, there is little prospect of our ever 
being putin possession of the details of the case, we 
must content ourselves with the picture of the man 
as reflected in his confession ; and, provided my con- 
jecture comes any way near the reality, | would say to 
him: You have committed a great sin; but you are 
not a sinner,since you hate and abominate wrong doing 
in your own person. Else, you would snap your fin- 
ger at your whilom friend and not dehase yourself in 
your own eyes. Your grief is a triumph of your higher 
nature, the more encouraging as you maintain its 
supremacy over the lower atsuch great cost. Your 
fall may be upwards, if you only can take heart and 
say, Soit shall be, Lost you are in no sense of the 
word, neither for this earth nor for whatever may come 
after it. You feel that the law of: justice is being ful- 
filled in you, and you hold still to it and let the plow 
go over your back and the iron pierce the beart. Con- 
sidering the tremendous function of that Law, is there 
nothing to sustain you? Your acknowledgment that 
you have deserved it all, and more, is a promise that 
by and by you will deserve less and less. ‘Speak ye 
comfortably to the heart of Jerusalem, for she has ac- 
cepted twofold for al! her sins.” You believe so 
strongly in virtue and goodness aad a conscience 
void of offense that you look upon a life without these 
as unmitigated misery. You are thus on the right 
side of the unseen yet all-controlling power, by what- 
evername you may call it; and some old Hebrew 
seer said: He chastencth those whom he loves. 

You ask, How shall I ever be freed from this terrible 
burden, and what will my life 'e if I must 
bear itto the end? Wholiy freed you never can be; 
as little as you can reca)] the yesterday which is past ; 
you ought not even to try that, for you could not sue. 
ceed without falling to a lower depth, without 
becoming a sinner indeed. Woe to you, if ever you 
learn to cast your sin behind you or to regard it with 
alight heart. But what you may gain, and I doubs 
not will gain in time, is peace, a resigned spirit, a 
gradually rising hope and trust that, out of all this 
sorrow and confusion and misery, good will come in 
the end; aye, can come now. Gold is found in the 
dark recesses of the earth; wisdom, nubleness, love 
to the afflicted, joy in belping them and pity for others 
tempted like yourself, are the godly fruits of suffering. 
Are you not already « wiser, a better man, if asadder ? 
Do you not know more now than ever before? You 
are in the refiner’s pot; let the dross be separated from 
the gold. To despair you have no mght whatever; 
despair is a living death. Who knows what the future 
may bring forth; whether there may not arise opportu- 
nities, the most unlooked fur, to do something in ex- 
piation of your sin for its victims, and make partial com- 
pensation for the pain you gave them. If your friend 
is worthy the tears you shed over the loss of his respect 
it will be no comfort to him to know that the sword 
wounded your own hands more than his; whilst be 
may learn to think of you with lees bitterness, perhaps 
with «a touch of returaing love, when he finds that his 
shattered friendship became stepping-stones in your 
struggle upwards. You surely do no good to him by 
throwing your own life after the one you have injured, 
aud follow the Hindoo custom of burning the widow 
on the funeral pile of her dead husband. 

Suppose you had been maimed in body by a wanton 
exposure, say, lost your eyesight, would you sit down 
and consume your days in bootless laments over your 
misfortune? Would you not rather try to meet it in 
a manly way? to extract from life what joys it may 
still have in store for you, and make it as useful as you 
can. Now self-inflicted soul injury should be met with 
similar fortitude and accepted in a resolute spirit. This 
is not defiance, but submission; this is not throwing 
off the burden, but climbing higher with its full load 
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upon us. Live to repent; but repent to live. A bar- 
ren repentance is wasted sorrow, and neither honors 
but a sanctified sorrow has often 
Redeemers 


God nor serves man ;: 
proved the greatest blessing to mankind, 
were mostly if not all, men of affliction and acquainted 
with sorrow. God touches mortal lips with the fire of 
his wrath as well as with coals from his altar of grace. 
You may bear a testime», y to the inexorability of the 
law of justice with a force of conviction such as an 
experience of its terrors alone can give us; become a 
preacher of righteousness wyh a ‘‘ verily, verily, I say 
unto you,” such as is heard but too rarely in our days, 
and save Inany a soul now perishing from want of just 
such a proclamation. You say you have ** no opportu. 
nity to be heroic.” If that means none to make amends 
by self sacrifice, Lean understand it; but in ne other 
sense. Why, you are your owu opportunity; like 
Jacob in the Biblical vou ought to wrestle 


through the night, ** until the morning star risea ;” the 


gend. 


patriarch halted all his life, but carried the trophy of | 


his victory in an immortal name. You have sung your 
now strike for Paradise Revained. 


Paradise L st ;” 


MONTREAL IN MID-WINTER. 
By MoCormick. 
( NE who has spent all bis winters in a place like 
New York, where the cold lasts only for a few 
aya atatime and snow is almost always followed by 


rain or thaw, will be very much astonished at bis first | 


oxy rience of When I got out of 
the cars last Tuesday morning in Montreal, on my way 


to the Ice Carnival. the streets were covered thick with 


winter in 


snow, and the hotel omnibuses toward which I turned 
my steps Were on runners, 

‘ How eold is it 7” someone asked the conductor of 
the omuibus. 

“Six below,” he replicd—at which everybody looked 
pleased. It had been thirty above when we left New 
York the night before, and in the warm sleeper we had 
hardly guessed the thermometer was falling If it 
had dropped Lo twenty-six below everyone would have 
for when one sets out to 


heen more pleased sti!l; 
enjoy an unusual experience he wants it to be as un- 
But though the mercury was 80 
low, one did not feel cold. The sun shone bright, the 
air was dry and crisp, people walked along, or drove 
by in their sleighs, with an air of uneoncern: onlyIno- 
ticed that everybody was well wrapped up, that fur caps 
and that few ears. were left ex- 


usual as possible. 


were very common, 
posed, 

By and by, as we went out to survey the city, how 
odd everything seemed! Down under the snow, some- 
where, wtre horse-car tracks, Sut they had not been 
November and would not be until April. 
ike-everylthingelse, go upon run- 


used since 
Meanwhile the car 
ners. For four months 
kinds—trucks, wavons, fire engines, hose carta, hook 
hearses—become 


in the vear vehicles of al! 


and ladders, baby carriages, even 
sleighs, and one hears only tie jingle of the bells or 
the grind of the sharp steel runner over the packed 
snow. Bells are not as frequent nor as musical as one 
might tnink, nor does one often see the pretty red and 
bine plumes which we are coming to,usein New York, 
But the horses go at a tremendous pace and one has to 
look sharp to avoid being run over. 

On one day of the Carnival all the sleighs in the city 
turved out in procession. It was not such an elegant 
display as one might witness in Central Park, New 
York, but it gave one a good idea of the great variety 
of conveyances used in the city, and made an animated 
scene a8 the double line of vebicles moved rapidly 
through the admiring crowd of spectators. Most of 
the riders wore brisht and lively faces: those of one 
party were grave and sad. Around their Lats—there 
were four of them occupying a one horse sleigh—were 


draped white bands; the horse moved slowly 
along, while on the lap of the woman who sat 
beside the driver rested «a little coffin. It was 


a baby’s funeral which had got mixed up with the 
parade, and contrasted pathetically with the life and 
gayety all around. For the moment, indeed, it seemed 
as if all the procession had become a funeral, and un- 
consciously people’s faces sobered and their voices 
were hushed as they whispered, ‘How sad!” Then 
ts the sleigh with its little burden passed by, and was 
bat to sight, the brief impression vanished and the 
gayety came back. 

One gets the most realizing sense f the Montreal 
vinter, I think, by riding over the river St. Lawrence 
in a sleigh or by railroad—for one may take his choice. 
A carriage—or to speak more correctly, a sleigh—road 
‘uns over the ice from sbore to shore; and, what is 
even more remarkable, a railroad has been laid along 
the same route. It was three years ago that the tracks 
were first put down and the experiment tried of running 
trains across the ice. The first trip, it may be imagined, 
was an uncertain one. No one knew whether the ice 


would bear the weigit; and, as a matter of fact, in 
places it did sway up and down under the locomotive 


| broken throurch 
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like the waves of the sea. The engine passed over in 
safety, however, and as the ice thickened heavier trains 
were run until it was found that the road bed was as 
solid as the earth itself, and would bear any weig!it 
that was put upon it. To-day locomotives and ten 
cera, weighing 50,000 |bs., will drag overatrain of 
cars, each weighing 100 tons, without » jolt or jar. 

river the ice is purposely 


Here ana fhere in the 
and the water we ij to 


surface, so as to relieve the upward pressure of the 


current and to prevent it forcing a vent for itself. | 


, and 


is anovel Sight toanvone who has seen the broad strean 
in summer, and perhaps sailed upon it, to look cow: 
from the wharves at this time of year upon its froze: 
and snow covered surface. Up and down as far as the 


eye Can reach stretches the white expanse over towara 


the other shore winde the rall!road train : and, not fara 
way, the road by which people cross and reecross in thei 


group of 


sleighs. Herein the foreground a men are 
playing a ‘‘curling with 
that look like quoits, only they are slid along the ice in- 


stead of being thrown; « little beyond, a larger crowd 


match, large, round 


marks the eourse where during Carnival week races 


are being run; while the black dots, still further olf, 
are men cutting ice and hauling it to shore. The pict 


ure 18 framed in winter, as it is in summer, by the loog, 


' slender line of the Victoria tubular bridge, connecting 


the two shores, 

One might think that the river afforded fine oppor 
tunities for skating, but it is too deeply covered with 
snow forthat, and the sport is chiefly practiced in the 
rinks. Indeed one of the principal events of the week 
the Victoria Rink, in 
in the etty 

Tie 


ice was hard and smooth for the occasion, unent by a 


was a fancy-dress carnival! in 
which 500 of the most practiced ekaters 


performed their graceful evolutions in costume 


| single ruoner, and so inviting that the 2500 specta 


laround the sides of the inec!os- 


tora who sat aml sto» 
ure found it difficult to keep off 
atemple of ice, built of solid blecks and columns, 
and beautifully lighted by electricity, and from time 
to time by red and blue fires. Very soon after the ap 
pointed time a door at the further end of the building 
opened and a figure to a huntsman’s red coat appeared. 
This was the President of the clukh, Mr. Davidson, and 
after him poured out a stream of quaint and pietur- 
esque figures. The music struck up, the figures glided 


In the middle rove 


off upon the iee, and in a moment the place was trans 
formed. From a skating-rink it had hecome Aladdin's 
palace, or a bit of fairyland, or what is even a better 
comparison, a great kaleidoscope. For 
was impossible to take the figures in or identify them 


some time it 


in one’s own mind: but after a little, as one became 
more used to the bewildering spectacle, they began to 
assume shape, and one could <«istinguish the Zulu 


Chief from the Crusader, and Brother Jonathan from 


the clown. Two of the most amusing characters rep- 


resented babies. They were huge babies—quilte six 
feet tall—but dressed in long white dresses, with white 
masks and caps, and carrying tin rattles in their 
hands; they looked so: fantile that it was hard not 
to believe them the children of Blunderbore or Brob- 
dignag. Besides these there were two black bears, 
who glided up and down on their Lind legs and seemed 
to be thre aleninug friendly hug toward everybody 
they approached ; a Japanese lady, with an umbrella, 
looked as if she had just stepped out of a fan; an 
organ grinder, propelling his instrument before him, 
a diminutive Jumbo, wonderfully like a res 
elephant, but in reality made up of two boys. To 
describe all the characters, however, would be an im 
possible task. When they got tired and went home I 
do net know, but there were no signs of the guayety 
breaking up when | myself departed, and I dare say 
it lasted for hours. Canadian young men and wome: 
seem to be able to stand « good deal more fatigue 
than Americans, and if the sizht of Montreal in mid 
winter and of the Carnival has taught those who were 


there anything at all, it is the value and healthfulness 
of the Canadian winter sports. 


THE JESUITS IN NEW YORK. 


T is thirty-four years since Father Larkin started 
from Fordham with fifty cents in his pocket to es- 
tablish w» Jesuit church in thiscity. It was not the 
first attempt the Society of Jesus bad made to get a 
foothold in the As early as 1646 one of its 
emissaries had been tomahawked by the Indians, and 
forty years later a number of Fathers, who had estab- 
lished themselves in av Oratory near what is now the 
Bowling Green, had been expelled from the country 
as ‘‘ incendiaries, disturbers of the public peace and 
safety, and enemies to the true Christian religion.’ 
The Catholic historian relates that Father Larkin 
spent twenty-five ceats of his slender capital for car 
fare and twenty cents for the transfer of his trunk to 
a friend’s house, and thus bad only five cents left 
fora building fund. The quarrels of an unnamed 


isiand. 


delight—had at 


Protestant church—a sweet morse! which the narrator 
of the story rolls under his tongue with wl-concesaled 
this the 


market the church edifice situated hetween the B wery 


about time brought into 
and Elizabeth Street, a few doors above Canal! Street. 
The price asked was $18 000, and the terms of sale 
were 35.000 down and 


At this junctire a French 


the remainder bv revcular in- 


atal!ments freae) painter 


with a fortune of just 35,000 brought his money to the 


| goo) Pather for safe keeping, ‘* fearing that the banks 


were not always secure.” <A partnership was soon 


| formed in which Johnny Crapaud furnished the capi 


talanod experierce, and Father Larkin the pportunity 
The 


the painter was employed te do the freseoing, 


for their successful employment cburch was 


bought, 


and the fame of his work soon won him favor and 


business ip the community. lHIlis bread returned to 
him after not many days. college un- 
der the name of the school of the * Lloly 
Name of Jesus” was opened in the base- 


ment of the church, having at first about 120 students. 
Ail went on finely until January 28, 1848, when the 
church was utterly destroyed by fire. The Church of 
St. Francis X ivier, on West Sixteenth Street between 
Fifth anel Sixth Avenues, was opened in July 1851, and 
was used by the Society asa place of worship until 
December last, when the magnificent new Church of 
St. Francis Xavier, built upon a site adjoining the old 
eciflee, was dedieated to the service of God. 

Itisthe most effective piece of scenery which the 
architecture of New Yerk has to show. An 
imposing granite facade with « portico supported by 
massive columns of polished granite, the whole sur- 
of St. 


ehureh 


mounted by # ecoloasal bronze statue Francis 
Xavier, serves to hide the ugly unpainted bricks which 
ie behind it and form the other walls of the structure. 


uit interior decoration is rich lavish Fresceoed 


scenes from the life of Christ, which get what artistic 
value they have more from the sub'imity of the sub- 
ject than the genius of the artist, adorn the wal's on 
every Land, and a large medallion on the roof at the 
nave and transepts represents the 
ipotheosis Francis. Tie holy mana is robed 
like a priest, and is borne heavenward by a company 
The purpose of this prodigality of orns- 


reection of the 
of St. 


brite 


of anvels. 
mentation, or rather, perhaps, its justification, isavowed 
to be to aid the worshiper in his pious reflections by 
precenting on every side “‘ irresistible appeals to de- 
votion.” Surely thinvs have come to a pretty pass 
when mer must be exalted into a worshipful mood by 
ticklinw their wsthetic sensibilities. But whether true 
the false or motive, the beauty and magniticence of the 
There is 
The lower clrurch 


church need no witnesses but our own eyes. 
nothing like itin New York City. 
or erypt in the basement of the edifice is in keeping 
ibe upper church, only of course with less 
orate ornamentation. Above the altar, before the pict- 
ure of the Saered Heart, two lamps of clive oil are 
kept constantly burning. One of the intentions for 
which they are kept lighted is ‘‘to obtain graces for 
which of course 


wilh 


America, especially her conversion,’ 
is only a euphemism for, ‘“‘to secure the triumph of 
the Cutholie Church,” the hope and constant effort of 
the Society of Jesus. Twelve se: vices are held every 
Suoday, six in the uppeg church, and six io the lower 
church, and at four of the masses sermons are deliv- 
ered. 

The Sodality of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, a society 
of 8000 young people, meets in the church every 
Friday evening. In its purposes and character it is 
not unlike what in our Protestant churches we cal! 
‘Young associations.” On Fridays anid 
Saturdays fourteen or fifteen priests hear confessions 
io the chureh; although four would be sufficient for 
the needs of the parish itself. People come from al! 
over the city, and even from other places, to confess 
their sins to the Jesuit Fathers, preferring them to the 
secular clergy, a8 the ordinary priests are called. 
There are about thirty Fathers connected with the 
society of Jesus in this city. 

The distinctively mission work of the Society is in 
the prisons and reformatory institutions of the city. 
This work is under the charge of the venerable Father 
Durarquet, who is now seventy-five years old. A 


people's 


priest is in daily attendance at the hospital and at the 
Reformatory on Biackwell’s Island, one is stationed at 
Wells Island, another at Randall’s Island, one visits 
the insane asylum, while others minister at the Tombs 
avd Ludlow Street jail. Two Fathers have spiritual 
charge of the Spaniaras in the city, and brothers of 
the Society fill the office of confessors to the several 
Cathclic charitable institutions. 

The College of St. Francis Xavier, Nos. 39 to 59 
West Fifteenth Street, adjoinivg church, was 
founded in October 1847. The present Rector 1s 
Father Samuel Prisbie, a graduate of Yale College, 
and there are about 60U students in the severa! classes, 
The course of instruction differs from that in other 
similar institutions mainly in the greater attention given 
to language and Jdelles fettres. The place which relig- 
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ion holds in the curriculum may be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from the ‘ prospectus” : 

The college authorities are convinced that witbout religion there 
can be no education, in the true senee of the word: that is to rays 
no complete and harmonions development of the intellect and heart 
of man. They hold, furthermore, that religious trath, being definite 
and certain like any and every other truth, is as susceptible of teach- 
ing as the science of languaye, or the theory of numbers. Hence 
the catechism is a text-book in every ciax~#, and lectures on it are 
given twice a week. Owing to the distance from the college of 
many of the students’ residences, it is impossible to hold divine fer- 
vice more than once a week; but in ail the clasees the day's work 
begins and ends with prayer. Moreover, all are required to attend 
reguiarly to their religious duties. The Catholic religion alone is 
taught, but non-Catholic students will be welcome. 

The crimes which, justly or unjustly, have been 
laid to the charge of the Jesuits have made their name 
synonymous with deceit, trickery, asssssination ; but 
against this black back-ground of guilt there stand out 
shining examples of true piety and Christian Zeal. 
The Jesuit missionaries who carried the  ban- 
ner of the cross far into the Northwest of our 
own country, and established churches which to-day 
lift their epires amid the forests that skirt the great 
lakes, were men whom tbe veriest hater of the ‘‘ Scar- 
let Woman ” could not refuse to call brothers in Christ. 
Time and his fellow, Progress, have drawn the poison 
from Popish fangs. Revolutions in State, murders of 
kings and princes at the nod of the Roman pontiffs, or 
im the name of that vicious maxim, the end justifies 
the means, are no longer possible. They exist only in 
the fitful nightmare of blind pessimists. Perhape, 
then, we may fearlessly bid God-speed to a society 
which fights under the banner of the cross, which wor- 
ships the living God, in atime when worship of any 
thing higher than animated clothes-horses or wind- 
bag formulas, is none too prevalent. 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By tug or “‘ His Masgsty, Mysevr.” 


**Some have greatness thruet upon them. . . . and thus the 
whirligig of time brings in his revengee.’’—Twelfth Night V. 1. 
THE PROBLEM 


ITH me that eventful hour was sharply this: 
Shall I try to fight it out a bit longer, or shall I 
use this last cartridge in my revolver and so end forever 
the vermin problems which have devoured me, beggar 
that Iam, and from my earliest memories? So vivid 
is it all to me that, at this instant, I have hold upon the 
gate-post of the seashore villa and, too weak of body to 
take astep further, I have mind enougk left to face 
that question and no more. AsI stand I sway to and 
fro trying feebly to reach a final yes or no, so evenly 
balanced that a heart-throb this way and I will tarry 
for awhile, or that way and I will be sent by it into 
eternity. It would take an effort io get my pistol out 
of my hip pocket; had I it in my hand the end would 
undoubtedly have come. As I hesitate I am conscious, 
as ina dream, that this is a particularly comfortable 
house at whose gate Iam halted. The other houses, 
so far as I stumbling along in my weakness have ob- 
served them, are of wood ; this is the largest and hand. 
somest, and is built of small boulders with hammered 
face and beautifully locked into each other. Moreover, 
it is so plentifully supplied with verandahs, bay- 
windows, latticed openings, recessed balconies, and 
pert towers everywhere, as to have satisfied Queen 
Anne in the bluest of those vapors of hers which kept 
her physicians running and swearing. Dim as were 
my eyes, Ilsaw thatit had ample grounds on every 
side, lawns smoothed into emerald velvet, and was par. 
tially secluded by a ten foot hedge, which imparted to 
it an aspect of curtained repose peculiarly pleasing to 
a poor creature like myself, who, although dead tired, 
was without even a hole to creep into, although it be 
to die. The ample elms added to its restful reti:ement, 
so deeply did they embower it, ard it would be a 
luxury to tread the rounded walks which lead te such 
an ideal home. 

It is not because I so admired it, but because I had 
not strength to go further, that I reeled to the gate- 
» 2st and tried to steady myself and, not think, for that 
I had not sufficient energy, but drift down the old, old 
question of a life-time, what I had best do next. 

** Oh! if it were possible,” I sighed, ‘‘ for me to rest 
alittle! Food and drink I can do without, if I could 
but rest, rest!” 

Rest enough of its kind I had enjoyed in the Liver- 
pool hospital, from which I had taken steerage passage 
to Boston. During the whole voyage a storm had 
been upon us; my entire life, it seemed to me, had 
been driven before that, and I was very feeble when 
the vessel touched the wharf. By what blind impulse 
it was I know not, but the last thing I did before leav- 
ing my berth was to put on my best clothes; the others 
were not worth taking with me. Of money 1 had 


precisely three English shillings. I knew I would | 


suffer for want of food, but if 1 went to an eating-house 


I must let barber and bath go. It is a radical defect of 
mine that I can endure hunger but cannot dirt, so that 
I deliberately abandoned all hope of dinner and went 
into the first good barber-shop I came to. In an hour 
I emerged a renewed man, 80 far as soap, towels, and 
water, shaving, hair cutting, powder, bay rum, and 
the use of a whisk-brush, could accomplish it; the 
hunger gnawed, but it did so beneath the pressure of 
well-blacked boots. In appearance I was a gentleman; 
in reality I was without anything on earth beyond my- 
self and what I had on. As I saw clearly enough 
afterward, even a half meal would have sent me miles 
past that gate-post; yet what good would that post 
have done me if I had not possessed, when I laid my 
despairing grasp upou it, the outer seemityg, at least, 
of something more than the ruimed wretch I actually 
was ? 

I had walked to the utmost limit of my strength 
when I clung to the gate of the ‘‘ House by the Sea.” 
There was not the smallest reason why I should be 
going in that rather than in any other direction, no 
definite reason why I should be going at all anywhere. 
Before leaving Boston I did what I could to obtain 
employment, but I was too ill to work—everyone saw 
that at a glance—and so, having no money, no plan, 
no prospect of any sort, I struck out of town and along 
the road, with as little purpose in my going as one has 
in the motions of his feet when he is dying. 

‘* Why should I put it off?” The slow, dull reason- 
ing went on within me, as much apart from me some- 
how as the wheels of a watch in my vest pocket would 
have done, if l had owned a watch. True, I would in 
that case have given the watch its original impulse by 
winding it up, but the thinking going on within me 
was a process having, apparently, as little todo with 
past or future as it had to do with me; it was a disso- 
lution of whatever makes up the duality yet unity 
of the individual. ‘‘What I have on and my pistol 
will pay for burying me; can I try harder than I bave 
always tried?” So long bad I used myself te the idea 
of it that for me to kill myself would be the easiest 
of things to do, and my listless hand obeyed the oscil- 


lation of my will, and went toward my pocket. Pa 


‘*Mr. Paul, I suppose ?” 

A red-headed man had come up to the gate from 
withip, and it was the deference of his manner which 
did most toward halting my hand. When had any 
human being treated me with anything resembling 
deference ? 

‘** Yes,” 1 said; for Paul was part of my name, if not 
all. 

‘* Please walk in, sir.” He opened the gate with 
his left band, securing his straw hat with the other. 
** You have been long expected, sir,” he said, ‘‘and I 
am glad to see you. I suppose”—he went out and 
glanced up and down the road—‘‘that your trunks 
will come by express. This way, if you please.” 

Now I had laid hold of the post as a drowning man 
does upon whatever splinter chances to be in reach. 
Moreover, I was dazed for want of sleep, too, from the 
long sickness going before that, from the many, many 
years of desperate wrestle, of invariable and bruising 
throws endured before that. Had he ordered me 
off, | would have completed my movement of hand 
and shot myself dumbly; it was dumbly that I walked 
after him to the house. 

‘*] see that your voyage has been too much for you, 
sir. If you will allow me,” andIlet him take my 
arm as dazedly as I did everything else. 

‘You do not know me, I see, sir. I am young 
Roger. You will be sorry to know that old Roger, my 
father, is dead. His neuralgia was too much for him 
at last. You may have heard him speak of me. I 
was his wild boy who ran off to sea. It was a 
Swampscott girl drew me back. She is my wife, and 
will be so glad to send you in a cup of tea while she 
is gettifg dinner ready. In here, if you please, sir.” 
It was into the sitting-room 1n the rear of the front 
parlors he led me, and I fell upon the crimson 
covered sofa as he hastened out to tell his wife. 

‘“What else canI do?” I asked of myself. ‘If 
they do not find out their mistake before I get the 
tea, there will be that clear gain to me. I am not 
stealing it. A cup of tea is not much,” but I expected 
an explosion and ejection every instant as I glanced 
about. Handsome pictures were on the walls, the 
center table was heaped with papers, books, maga- 
zines. There was an open fire-place, and as I con- 
tinued to enjoy the papering of the room, the warm 
carpeting, the luxurious arm-chairs, the bronze 
Ariadne of the drop light, and the rest, my host came 
in with an armful of wood, and soon a blaze il'umined 
the polished tiles of the hearth, and sparkled among 
the bric-a-brac upon the ebony cabinets. Letting fall 
a curtain or two, pushing my sofa, as I gat, more in 
front of the fire, ‘* I fear you may have become a little 
chilled, sir,” he said, and before I could frame a reply 
he had withdrawn, to returm with the tea service, 


which he placed upon a table and wheeled to my s'de. 

‘* May I ask, sir, in regard to your father, how he 
is? Didhe return with you?” he asked as he with. 
drew. 

‘Not to-night, not to-night,” the words fell me- 
chanically from my lips. Coupied with my evident 
exhaustion they seemed to be more than cnough, and 
he drew the door softly to after bim, as he left the 
room. 

CHAPTER II. 
AT REST. 

“And now, if you will excuse me, sir,” he sald, 
‘*Margery and I will have dinner as soom as we can 
You did not write, but 1 hope we will do better at 
breakfast.” 

Mechanically I peured myself acup of the hot and 
fragrant tea, put in three lumps of sugar with the 
silver tongs, epread a napkin upon my lap. The 
service was of the genuine willow-ware, and even 
then I enjoyed the curves and transparency of cup and 
saucer, the chasing of sugar dish and cream jug, as 
much as I did the tea itself. Life entered! into my sou! 
also with the first cup. 

‘*Dear Lord,” I groaned, ‘‘ please keep them from 
finding me out, only one minute longer, one minute, 
Lord !” for it was not tea I was drinking, but existence. 
Feeble as I was I hastened to drink as much as I could 
before the family should come back, before the man 
should burst in with oaths and kicks I scalded my- 
self in my haste. 

“If I can but manage what is left in the pot,” I 
panted. ‘Only one little minute longer, dear Lord !” 
and in imagination I was already being plucked up 
from the sofa, dragged out of the house, kicked 
along the walk, hurled out at the gate into the night, 
which had fallen by this time. I started at every 
sound, listened as I drank, and with the ears of a lynx, 
for the roll of wheels, for the sound of steps and 
voices up the walk, on the verandah. ‘‘ That heaven 
and hell should lie so near together!” Isobbed. As 
will be seen after awhile, | had known many a down- 
ward descent in my varied life, but I bad reached 
Ywhen I halted before the house the lowest point yet. 

Never, so far in my journey through life, had I 
been able to see beyond the end of my nose, nor 
could I do so then. The fire burned on the hearth 
with a sparkle to my eyes like smiles, and a sound to 
my ears as of cosy laughter. The gas which Roger 
lighted before leaving flamed like, to my starved ap- 
prehension, an embodied joy. A large white cat came 
and, arching its back, went to and fro, rubbing itself 
against my legs, purring gently. ‘‘ Happy creature,” 
I envied it, *‘to have such a home. If I had the 
heart to swindle you to that extent, how gladly would 
I exchange with you, soul and all.” At the first word 
from me it leaped upon the sofa, stretched itself out 
at its lazy length, its head upon my knee, looked up 
at me, mewed. 

** Certainly,” said, and held saucer of cream to 
its nose. It lapped its fill, coiled itself up more com- 
fortably and went to sleep peacefully. 

So far had the tea fortified me that | was able to be 
almost comfortable asI sat. Always accepting the ig- 
nominious expulsion impending, I began to reason 
with myself. ‘* Your name is not Pan! Urgandos,” I 
said; ‘‘ itis Christopher Sly. The Duke is peeping at 
you from some corner, laughing at your present delu- 
sion, your coming awakening. Let him peep and 
laugh! Isit your fault? Don’t be a fool. You can- 
not hinder the ending of it all ;” and such a devil of 
effrontery bad entered into me that I was almost asleep 
when Roger came in. 

** Dioner is ready, sir,” he said. I went with him 
into the dining-room adjoining, seated myself at the 
well-spread board; but I ate haif a hot roast fow! 
and a good deal besides, before | had gained daring 
enough to say quietly: ‘* Everything is admurably 
cooked. Tell your wife I said so, please.” It was the 
first approach I had made to conversation, but it iss 
singular fact that | was much more at home with him, 
I the master, however precariously, of the house, 
and he my servant, than if we were equals in. 
stead in, say, an Arkansas log cabin. The doer my 
clothing, the handsomer my immediate surroundings, 
the more wealthy and cultivated my associates, by 
that much the more do I fee], and without undue da- 
tion, that Lam simply in my native and natural de- 
ment. I have had enough of the bitter reverse of al! 
this ; enough to make itas much a matter of course to ne 
as is his blackness toa Negro. Yet is that the misery of 
it to me that lam then as much out of place as Sar- 
danapalus in an alms-house; the agony to me is that of 
dislocation. Is it because I was in some previous ex- 
istence millionaire or prince? No, more than that; 
I have been 80 once in this life. Yet is it as ingrainec 
as is the brown of my eyes, the black of my hair; 
rather is it a royal but most aggravating purple which 
has struck itself through my soul. Desperately hun- 


gry asl was, it came most natural to me now to eat 
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with the deliberation of one who dined abundantly 
every day. 

‘* Roger,” I remarked, as 1 pusbed away at last the 
remains of some delicious fruit, ‘‘the finger-bowl, if 
you please, and acup of coffee. You have not for- 
gotten the napkin?” 

For I am, as I bave said, a gentleman; that has been 
the curse of my life. Ihave stolen no man’s money, 
wronged no woman, shirked no duty, neglected no 
honorable opportunity, refused not where I could help 
any poor fellow needier than myself. I love books 
more than I do billiards, or brandy, find more pleasure 
in a landscape than in a horse race, and in a fine paint- 
jing than in acomic opera. I prefer a parlor to a bar 
room, a group of friends to a political caucus, the so 
ciety of women and children to that of average gen- 
tlemen even. Sincerely, I do not think that | am idle, 
selfish, destitute wholly of good sense, a visionary, or 
aspendthrift. If have cheated I do not know it, and 
although I have lived where foul words were as plea- 
tiful as the plagues of Egypt, I ceascd not to regard 
them as none the less of the nature of flies, frogs, 
lice, and I keep my lips from a lie as, so far, at least, 
I have kept my feet from flightin battle. ButI fear 
it is all less from love for my fellow mao than from 
self-respecting leve for myself; iess from dread of 
God than from dread of Paul Urgandos. You will see 
how hard I am trying to say in as few and mod 
est words as may be, that I am a greater pro 
ficient in the tastes and distastes, the courtesies, 
but I hope not the idleneeses, of a gentleman, 
than in anything else. If, however, by a gentleman 
you imagine I mean a fop or a deadhead, a Brummel, 
a Chesterfield, a Turveydrop, I have failed to make 
myself understood, and abandon the effort! 

Alas, in meking money I have egregiously failed ; 
when Roger asked me in I had reached, as I have said, 
the very lowest depth of poverty; except in things 
which did not show, I was a homeless, penniless, dis- 
reputable tramp. 

When he led me to my upstairs bed-room, he ‘aid 
out some night-clothinz, ‘* Since your trunks have not 
come,” he said, taking my hour for breakfast and bid- 
ding me a reepectful good-night. The rain was pour- 
ing in torrents. ‘How dreadful to be cast out now!” 
I shuddered, and more delicious to me than anything 
yet was the comfortable room, the range of snowy 
towels on the rack, the presser heaped with fleecy 
blankets in case it should grow colder; but, from the 
abysm of my misery | reached the utmost ef my, at 
least, present enjoyment when I got between the linen 
sheeta of the Juxurious bed! 


The tome. 


THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP’'S SONG. 
By M. F. 


PAUSE in my work and my hands fall idly in my 

lap as I jisten to the song of a passing chimney- 
sweep. What is there in this rare and almost forgot- 
ten chant that carries with it such a charm that one is 
almost ready to regret that the chimneys of the present 
day are not cleaned by these perambulating singers? 
It always has a deep, pathetic tone which stirs the 
deeper foundation cf fveling, and it appears to bear on 
its wings the essence of dreama. 

Did it thus affcct our ancestors? How did it fall 
upon their ears? Only in a practical way, I wonder, 
suggesting the idea of cleanliness, and chimneys, and 
soot, and dirt,and—payment? Can it be thatthe greater 
part of the pleasure with which we hear it, the music 
and pathos we think we discern in it, is caused by the 
association of ideas, the tender, clirging reverence we 
are apt to feel for little, tiny glimpses of the “olden 
times” ? 

We should never be content without more than little 
tiny glimpses now, for very emphatically are our ways 
not as their ways, nor our thoughts as their thoughts. 
The voice of the sweep recalls another and contrasting 
voice ; that of a delicate, beautiful, cultured lady, who, 
seated at a piano, sang with a voice of marvelous 
power and beauty ‘* The Song of the Sweep.” I find 
myself comparing the two in my mind, wondering 
which I like the best. I am rather inclined to decide 
in ‘favor of the perambulator — probably because I 
heard him last. 

We lose all recollection of the difficult, unpleasant 
nature of their duties, of the sufferings and cruelties 
that were said to be the portion of the children thus 
employed. We remember only the pictureequeness of 
the appearance of the few sweeps that we can remem- 
ber seeing, and their chanting voices; and we wonder 
whether it might not be worth our while to keep afew 
of them atill, just to roam about the streets singing, 
end proving themselves veritable magicians by the 
‘ffcect they have upon us. 

It is an “effect” worth preserving, and this is an 
age of ‘“‘effeet.”" We study our words, our actions, 


our position, our dress—everything—with regard to 
the ‘‘ effect” that will be produced. We have msthetic 
effects, artistic effects, the effects of education, cult- 
ure, thought, harmony, shade, contrast, taste—they 
are countless—and we bow down, or try to, to each 
and every one of them. We study the ¢ ffect of every- 
thing upon others, and we are no less critical and estu- 
dious of the effect of anything upon ourselves. The 
means used are apt to be lost sight of in the ends to 
be attained, until life seems in danger of becoming 
one vast effort after scenic display. 

But it is only seeming. Sway about as we will 
within our limits of free wil), there is atether of higher 
power, of bigher truth, which does bind us all together 
and will save us inthe main. When we go to the 
verge of an extremity we always will, in the mass, 
turn and will! find good seed still growing that will be 
our redemption. The divine life underlies, and pen- 
etrates, and promotes al! human life. Notwithstand- 
ing the vibrations of the magnet, it points true. MNot- 
withstanding the greater vibration of human life on its 
larger and freer pivot, it is still held true in the main, 
and that truth will ec nquer. 

The chimney-sweep's song is typical. It has ita 
tone of music, its suggestiveness, its usefulness, its 
deep pathos; and it is accompanied by its implements 
of work. The song of the multitude of humanity is 
deeply pathetic, but it has its relievirg tone of beauty; 
it is suggestive of joy and sorrow ; of the past, present, 
and future ; of the toil and soil and stain that the daily 
life brings; there is alse the grand refrain of useful. 
ness, of work that has been wel! and nobly done in the 
past, of work that is now being worthily accomplished, 
and a grand promise for the future. 

And thereis hope. Every one carries, in some form, 
the little wisps of broom which sbal! help the work of 
cleaning and clearing the choked-up flues of life. No 
chimney, no matter how foul, so long as it remains a 
chimney, is so bad that it cannot be cleared by one 
who is willing and knows how to do it. Chimney- 
sweeps are of the past. Yes, but chimneys are of the 
present; and there must be ways of keeping them in 
order and usable. A duty that is past is past only be- 
cause it has given place to itself in another form. 

There is hope, and music, and beauty, and pathos, 
and earnestness, and weariness, in the song of every 
individual life, and—-whether we can see it or not— 
he carries somewhere the little broom with which the 
work of the worid for himself and for others is to be 
done. 


FLESH MEAT AS FOOD. 
By Mary Fisner. 


TTXHE majority of people who give advice gratui- 

tously, or otherwise, to persons suffering from 
mal-nutrition, or ‘‘ general debility,” prescribe first and 
f remost a generous meat diet— ‘' good. tender, beef 
and mutton.” Occasionally, when a physician of 
eminence is consulted, be will say nothing about meat, 
but will prescribe all the milk one can swallow—say 
four quarts a day— with picked salt codfish, freshened 
in cold water and cooked in the usual way, with milk 
thickened with flour or corn-starch : this three or four 
times a week to neutralize the constipating effect of 
milk. And for any one who can assimilate milk this 
diet will make a ‘‘new man of you” with far greater 
rapidity and satisfaction than any quantity of the best 
meat to be had. 

Of course there are many intelligent persons who 
understand that meat is not necess»ry for either health 
or strength, while there are others who do not 
eat beef or pork for fear eating diseased meat; as in 
various districts where pleuro-pneumonia prevails 
among cattle, when cows first show signs of illness 
they are hurried off to the butchers who ship meat to 
Philadelphia and New York, and other like points. 

To illustrate the superiority of beef-eating races the 
English are most frequently alluded to as men of fine 
physique, which is true; but the English peasantry as 
a class are of more robust and stalwart physique than 
the nobility, and they do not have meat in either 
quantity or quality to the same extent as the latter ; 
while the Irish peasantry, which produces more giants, 
probably, than any other race, has very little meat 
to eat. Porters in the south of Europe, famed for 
their strength, 1 have been informed, eat meat but at 
stated times—on holidays or féte days. 

I was interested not long ago in listening to a young 
man’s account of himself since he had left off meat- 
eating, two years before. ‘‘My general health is 
greatly improved,” he said; ‘“‘my temper is more 
equable. Meat made me irritable and savage—just 
as it affects a dog—and, strangest of all, my memory 
bas improved in a most remarkable degree. I now 
have no desire for meat. I don't like to see it before 
me. The sight of a train filled with bleating animals 
bound for the slaughter-house is one of the most 
horrible sights I have ever seen; and if we cannot sup- 
port existence without murdering creatures that may 


— 


enjoy life as well as we do, we would better not sup- 
port it.” The young man was very prepossessing, with 
beautiful face and amiable and gracious manners. 
I remember, when a young girl, meeting a gentleman 
from the State of Maine who had never eaten meat, 
because he thought it an ‘‘abominable thing to do.” 
He was tall and well made, and had an extremely 
beautiful complexion. A little girl of my acquaint- 
ance, who bad been fond of meat until she was three 
years old, suddenly refused to eat any, because she 
learned that calves and sheep were taken from her 
father’s farm to be killed and ‘* made into meat.” She 
is now six, and has never tasted it since that day. 

However good, or bad, meat may be for adults— it 
being a matter which they can by experiment best de- 
cide for themselves— it is unquestionably an unwhole- 
some diet for children, and many are tbe feeble little 
people one sees whose parents stuff them with rich 
meats in order to make them strong. 

Several years ago, Dr. James R. Leaming, the dis- 
tinguished New York specialist, was called to take 
ebarge of the health of an Orphans’ Home, where there 
were one hundred and ten children between two and 
four years of age. The first year there were five 
deaths, which was considered & ‘‘ good year” as there 
had been as many a8 nine deaths in one year’s report. 
Dr. Leaming then placed the home ona dietary, giving 
the children under seven no animal food except milk, 
but allowing them vegetables and fruits suited to their 
wants, with farinaceous food in variety. The children 
over seven, and under fourteen, were given some form 
of flesh meat three times weekly, vegetables, fruits and 
farinaceous food. There was one exception to the 
milk diet in hot weather—all the children were allowed 
picked-up cod, twice weekly. The result of this 
dietary was to reduce the mortality to one in two 
yearr, and at one time there was put one death in the 
home for six years. This simple dietary was put into 
practice In the home about 1859, and has been adhered 
to since that time with admirable results. Dr. Lea- 
ming also gives it as hie belief that the results of sim- 
ple diet have been equally as good in private practice. 
Tue most healthy, strong, and finely developed child 
that I know at five years of age, has been reared with- 
out meat. 

Toe London ‘ Lancet” says: ‘“‘ Nervous diseases 
and weaknesses increase in a country as the population 
comes to live on the flesh of the warm-blooded animals. 
Meat is highly stimulating, aud supplies proportionally 
more exciting than actually nourishing pabulum to the 
nervous system. The meat eater lives at high pressure, 
and is, or ought to be, a peculiarly active organization, 
like a predatory animal, always on the alert, walking 
rapidly, and consuming iarge quantities of oxygen. In 
practice we find that the meat eater does not live up 
to the level of his food, and as a consequerace he cap- 
not or does not take in enough oxygen to satisfy the 
exigencies of his mode of life. Thereupon follow many, 
if not most, of the ills to which highly civilized and 
luxurious meat-eating classes are liable.” If one 
wishes to draw a conclusion, he has but to consider 
the sedentary habits of American women, their nerv- 
ous diseases, and their propensity for meat eating. 

In this country, with its abundance of delicious veg- 
etables in great variety, there is little excuse for such 
excessive meat-eating as prevails, except that it requires 
much more skill and labor to prepare and cook a variety 
of vegetables well. I remember hearing a poet, who 
lived much in hotels, say that he was obliged to eat 
meat at nearly every meal because of the wretched 
way in which the vegetables were prepared. But if 
people, and especially mothers, realized the advantage 
to be gained by a simple, natural diet for their grow- 
ing boys and girls it would not be difficult to 
get out of the habit of frequent meat eating and in- 
to the habit of providing plentifully of good vegetables. 
Although to preserve the health is never a matter of 
s© muoh iraportance as to restore it, still people will 
do for their children what they neglect to do for them- 
selves; and it has come to be a maxim, I believe, that 
everybody is interested in knowing what pertains to 
health, even if not given to practice its precepts. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of thia department will be glad to receivs queattiona, eug- 
geations, and expertencea for thia column. | 


Will you kindly Inform a subecriber where a fine quality of knitting 
silk can be obtained? I am not eatiefied with “ Florence ‘and “ Brain- 
erd & Armatrong.” Their silk knit into mittens does not wear a silky 
glossy look. They cannot be told from worsted mittens except by 
the closest examination. Iam told there is * Ice silk,’’ and * Im- 
perial knitting silk,” batdo not know where it can be obtained. 
Will you kindly treat of this aubject in the Home column ? 

Maa. E. L. A. 

We bave made diligent inquiry in respect to this question 
both In New York and Boston. One of the largest and most 
reliable dealers In such goods in the latter city says: ‘‘ We sell 
Florence knitting-silk almost altogether. There are several 
other makes in the market, but the Imperial brand we 
are not familiar with. John D. Cutter makes a very glossy- 
looking silk, and there is a Eureka silk for knitting which 
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is liked by eome people: we do not think it is much more 
glossy than the Florence."’ 

In New York we have not been able to learn anything 
about the Ice silk or the Imperial. The Eureka and Hem- 
minway silks are recommended, but the first place we found 
given to Cutter’s, and it is the highest priced. Perhaps we 
may have the benefit of the experience of some of our 
readers. 

Do you know where I would be most likely to get a song that I’ve 
tried in vain to get in anv of the Westero cities? The song is et her 
** Mother, Where is that Petter Land?” or * That Better Land,” I 
forget which. 

l have written twice ‘to your paper lately, incloting stamp both 
Limes, (r¥iny vel answers some question, but have received bo 
avuewer, either by letter or (hroach your paper, and that was abou 
twomonths aso) Why was that? M. EK. D. 

Yeu can rend by mail tothe publishers, Oliver Ditsou & 
Co., Boston, or C.H. Diteon & Co., New York, inclosing the 
price, 35 cents, and the postage. The title is ‘‘ That Better 
Land,” by Cowen. The words were written by Mrs. Hemane. 

We have a much larger number of questions than it is pos- 
sible to answer cxcep! by careful editorial management, and 
this sometimes canses delay in printing, even after the an- 
ewers have been obtsined—-a matter which often involves the 
expenditure of much time aud pains. 


What is the * Campidoglio” so often referred to by Wincklemann 
in hie * History of Ancient Art,” Lodge's transiation? I can get 
no very definite idea of just what it is from any book to which I have 
access. E. H. 8. 

The Capitel or modern Campidoylio is the building or 
combination of buildings founded on the site of the ancient 
Capitolin Rome. It is the work of different ages. was de- 
signed in part by Michuel Angelo, and contains the Scnator- 
jul court-room, the offices of the municipality, ete., and the 
observatory of the Capitol. In the Tower above bangs tbe 
Patarina, the bell which avnvounces the death of the Pope 
ard the beginning of Curnival. Below is the Musenm of 
Ancient Architecture. This building, and the adj ining 
Palace of the Conservator- apd the Museum of the Capitol, 
routain some of the most famous art treaeures of the world. 
The name ia thought to be a corruption of Cupifolium. 


The value of baking powder consists in the fact that the 
proportion of alkali ard acid is exact, and there is no danger 
of having yellow biscuits from an excess of coda, or beavy 
ones from an excess of ued It is probable that many of 
the powders are adu!terated, some with injurious eubstances 
and others with harmwles~ additions to increase the balk and 
consequently the protits. In our own fam'ly we have excel- 
levt res~its from the use of the Roval taking powder. We 
have DO reason to think that it contains any barmful ingre- 
dient. Those who object tothe use of baking powder be- 
cause Of adulteration must needs be very eure of the purity 
of the soda and cream-of-tartar they use in place of the 
powder 


“KE. E. N."—The “ Cyclopa dia of Practica! Quotations,” 
compiled by J. R. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward, has been pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagualls. The price is $5.00, and it is all 
The Christian Union's criticism represented it to be. 


Mur Folks. 


HER BIRTHDAY. 


By Mary A. P, STANSBURY. 


A LITTLE rovary of years ; 
- I tell them o'er aud over, 
And each a perfect pear! appears ; 
No flaw cen I discover. 


One! Dainty mouth all rosy red 
And sweet as dew-wet blossom ; 
Soft, clinging hands, and silken head 

Close pillowed on my bosom. 


Two! Broken words, warm, dim: lid arme 
With fond caresses ready, 

And now, ‘twixt laughter aud alarms, 
The first «mail steps unsteady. 


Three! Little feet so soon way- wise 
Beyoud tue threshold straying ; 

Gold head that with the butter flies 
At hide-and seek goes playing. 


Four! Charming haste —a world of work! 
Hands full of morning ylicries ; 

Deep, azure eyes where questions lurk, 
Sweet lips that beg for stories. 


Five! Gentle ways of helpful care, 
That speak the growing maiden, 

Deft fiugers busy here and there, 
Witt: love’s ema)l burdens laden. 


Six! Lesson-book with pictures bright, 
Sweet goodbye kiss and laughter, 

Hand in ber older schoolmuate’s tight— 
My heart a pilyrim after ! 


Seven! O foolish lips! that still 
Will tremble on that seven ! 


Ye cannot speak the joys that fill 
Her wondrous year iv heaven! 


A little rosary of years, 
OfGod's dear love the token; 

I count them o'er with smules and tears— 
The silken cord unbroken! 


THE BABY THAT LIVES IN A SHOEF. 


By Ouive Tuorne MILLER. 


7 OU remember the dear old woman of Mother 
oy Goose days, who lived in a shoe, and had pecu- 
liar notions about family government, but do you know 
that there are bundreds of little people this very day 
living in shoes, or, to be more exact, in shoe-shaped 
cradles, made of Buffalo skin, laced down the front? 

Americaus, too, native Americans—ludians, in fact, 
and they live on our broad prairies at the West. Some 
of them are Sioux, some Comaucbes, Apaches, Utes, 
and otbers, but all spend their first year in the shoe 
cradle, and tbeir childhood in about the same way. 

Wien the Indian mother is well-to-do the cradle 
is made gay with feathers and gorgeous bead work, 
and wher she is poor it is plain skin ; but there is litle 
difference in shape, and all are fastened to a board or 
a pair of cross sticks. 

No rockers belong to this cradle. Baby is wrapped 
in a cloth, or soft skin, arms and all, and tied in, and 
he gets bis rocking from the wind when hung toa 
branch, or on mamma’s back when she carries him off 
ona journey. But much of the time his cradle simply 
stands up avains! a tree or the walls of the wigwam or 
tent, and, uuable to move hand or foot, the youngster 
looks calmly out upon Whatever goes on about him. 

He would cry, you think? Your little brother 
would, I know; he would rouse the neighborbood 
with bis yells. But the red-skin baby bas been taught 
not to express bis feclings in that way. Very early in 
life he found out that every time he opened his mouth 
to ery, a big hand (mamma’s) covered his mouth, and a 
thumb sand finger (roamma’s also) held his nose so that 
he could pot breathe. He choked, and then the hand 
was taken away, but wheo—after the manner of these 
little folk—be drew up Lis face for a fresh cry, the 
hand and finger came down aguin. Bo, finding thata 
cry was soon to be followed by a choke, be soon gave 
it up, Which made it much pleasanter all around. 

About once a day baby is taken out and bathed, and 
now and then be 1s amused by astrange wild lullaby, 
and everywhere that mamma goes he goes too, on her 
back, held by a strap passing scross her forehead or 
over ber shoulders 

This goes on fora year, when he is old enough to 
walk. Then the cradie is put away, and the little red- 
skin tumbies about the tent, or Wepe, with the other 
folk, big and little, and takes his share in all that is 
going on. 

It is hard to imagine how little people can have a 
nice time living in atent of skins not as big as some 
rooms ip our houses. Father and mother, sisters and 
brothers—ever so many of them—all together, and « 
fire in the middle, with only a hole at the top to let 
out the amoke. 

But they find plenty to enjoy. The boys, by the time 
they are six or seven years old, begin to feel quite 
manly. Their principal plaything is the bow and ar- 
row, and their fun is to go out in parties and shoot at 
small animals. Very soon they get to be good shots, 
and many « squirre! and bird falls by their bands. 

Girls of the same age play with dolls, which their 
mothers make and dress for them. Rag-dolla you 
would cal] them, but no doubt as precious to them as 
your grand dames of wax are to ycu. Those little wo- 
men play house,” having small feepes for doll-houses, 
and carry their rag-babies through the details of In- 
ilian life as their white-faced sisters do of the white 
man’s life. 

Meanwhile education goes on; not with books or 
slates, nO geography or grammar _ no tiresome spelling 
or knotty examples—a'as! no. For the red-skin boy 
has only the example of his father, and the warriors he 
sees around him. He learns that war is the great 
glory of life; to take life, to bring home scalps, to 
brag about lis own doings, are the fine things to do. 
To insult his mother is ‘‘manly,” and to steal and not 
be found out is the ‘‘ smartest” thing he can accom. 
plish. Sheculd be try to steal from one of bis tribe 
he would be dreadfully whipped, but from any one 
else—it is his pride and glory. 

When six or eight years old the Indian boy begins 
to be of use in herding the ponies. One thing he is as 
sure to have 48 you are to have a pocket-knife is the 
long “‘lariat,” by which the half-wild animals are 
caught. 

When the boy is alone, with only a few ponies, he 
will amuse himself by catching one of them, mount- 
iug it and starting on a dead run for another. The 
moment he secures the second he will leave the first, 
jump on to, that, and dash off full speed for a third. 


So he will go on hours at a time, baving great fun and 
learning to ride. 

If several boys are together they have still finer 
times. They catch in turn every pony in the herd 
and try its speed by a eeries of races. When tired of 
herseback they have trials of shooting witn their 
bows andarrows, bothon footand full speed on a horse. 

Everything they do and every game they play they 
bet on, for, .ittle or big, these Indiaus are the yvreatest 
geimblers in the worid, it is to be hoped. 

Besides these rts. bye ys wre Stic, ana RW ith, anid 
bave wu game like your ** tag.” 

Abo it the time the boys begin to try to be warriors 
and to seck adventures, that is from ten to twelve 
years old, the girls begin to go to the dances of the 
grown-ups, and to consider themscives what we 
should call ** young ladics.” 

The Indian damsel has not much work todo. She 
learns to embroider with beads and quills, to arrange 
feathers, and to make clothes, but life is tok rably easy 
for her till she 1# married, which is very young, and 
then she works hard enough to make up 

There is one curious thing about the Indian boy : he 
has no name. In his home be may be called by some 
pet name, as we often call our little ones, but the 
neighbors call him *‘sou of so-and-so” (whatever is bis 
father’s name). When the youvgster goes out to play 
the boys give him a nickname as you do your play- 
mates, as ‘* Shorty,” or ** Red-head,” or any thing that 
happeus to suit. Sometimes «man growu will have 
no name except so-and-so’s son.” 

When he is solemniy admitted among the warriors he 
may name himself, most commonly after some animal, 
and every time he does something fine he may 
change it. 

If the tribe doesn’t approve, however, he will bave 
some nickname given to him, sod that is sure to stick. 

Girls are better off; they are named by their 
mothers, often in « fanciful way. The vame is gener- 
ally shortened at home, as we turn Caroline into 
Carrie, but it is never changed, not even when the 
owner marries. No one in all Indian-land has « ‘* last 
name” or survame. 

Try to fancy how a whole family can live in one 
small tent. Of course there is neither chair nor table; 
the beds are simply piles of skins and blankets with 
pillows of the same = They sit on the bedding and eat | 
with fingers out of one pot on the floor. 

No breakfast, dinner, and tea for the little Indian. 
He has just one meal a day, when the meat is boiled, 
though if be gets hungry aesin he can always help 
himself, for the pot stands ready. 

All summer the red-skin little folk are on the move, 
Every few days the tent is taken down and loaded on 
to the ponies ; babies too big forthe shoe cradle, yet 
too little to ride horse-back, are packed into cages and 
ride on a load; but every baby over four years old can 
ride alone pony-back. All summer papa is off hunting, 
or fighting, or roving about the country, and mamma 
is busy from morning till night takiog care of the meat 
for winter, and dressing the skins. 

But in winter life is different. Then the lepe stays 
in one place ; the father has nothing to do but braid 
*lariats,” and perhaps make a new saddle; and the 
mother has only to cook and mend the clothes, and 
attend to her embroidery. Then the whole family 
give themselves up to having a good time. 

They tell stories, big as well as little people, and the 
more monstrous and impossible the story the better 
they like it. Then, too, they bave games of al! sorts, 
which the grown-ups play and, of course, the chil- 
dren imitate. 

The Comanches bave a game like * Hide the Siip- 
per,” with a bonedor a slipper. The Nez Perces have 
one like our “*Shinny,” and the Cheyennes have one 
played with beads and the bones of a bear's foot strung 
onasinew. Thisis to be caught on a needle. An- 
other favorite in many tribes is plaved with the stones 
of the wild plums, polished, and made flaton one side 
to receive hieroglyphics of some sort to count by. 

These last are games of women and children, and 
not played by the braves. 

But an amusement in which all can join is the 
daace. Almost every evening in winter, people, old 
aud young, come together in one tent, and bave a 
dance or a feast. 

The dance, Co!. Dodge says in bis most interesting 
book (to which I am indebted for many of the facs I 
have given you), is like the German, only the figures 
are somewhat different from those we are accustomed 
to see. One figure is called the ‘* cating figure,” when 
every couple goes out for food, and keeps it in baad © 
while dancing. Many of the fizures are funny, and 
they enjoy it hugely, you may be sure, with shouts 
and screams of laughter. The music is made bys 
drum and the voices of the spectators, and the leader 
of the dance is sometimes a girl of ten years old. 

Eating and sleeping, dancing and story-telling, 
quickly pass the long winter away. 

On the whole (however much we may regret the 
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way the red-skin youngsters grow up, the things tuey 
yearn, and the things they do not learn), we must ad- 
mit that they seem to bave a good deal ef fun till they 
take their places among the grown-ups, which no 
doubt they are just as anxious to do as little people 
nearer bome. 


AUNT PATIENCE’'S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


7 ESTERDAY I spent nearly five hours with the 
twenty-five boys and girls The Christian Union 
has just sent out West. Ten of them go because 
you have sent your small earnings and savings to pay 
their traveling expenses. And you would be thankful 
indeed for every penny you have given if you could 
have been with me, The stories that were told me 
there, the sights I saw, why, the telling of them would 
fill a dozen Christian U sions. 

Poor Lizzie 8., sad-eyed, looking like an over- 
worked woman instead of the twelve-yeer old girl she 
is, eager for the cars and a “big, wide place to stay 
in, and a chance to be left to go to school;” Alma 8, 
bright, talkative, ready enough to go where she could 
get away from her cruel step mother, caring for her 
younger sister and brother and pursing her own sore 
thumb with a maturity that was almost ridiculous—to 
these motherless girls may God give a mother’s care 
and love. There were not many girls in the party this 
time: they were mostiyv boys. 

There was Nicholas E., whose two older step- 
brothers had each, through this blessed society, ex- 
changed a wretched life in the city for a manly one in 
West, and who, coming back and finding their ten- 
year old brother far advanced in al! the ways of sip, 
unrestrained and ignorant, had brought him to their 
benefactor that the same good work might be done for 
him that bad been done for them. His wizened face 
was a sad one, butthere is still some good left in the 
boy, and a new life will, we believe, develop it. 

While talking with one of the older boys, a lad of 
fifteen, who had come from Eng!and to this country 
without friends or money, sad who through the merey 
of God bad been led, through a Christian employer, to 
this gate to «a good and useful life, I saw a 
woman come into the room. Her repulsive looks, her 
disordered garments, were enough to drive any one 
from her, yet a little five-year-old boy clung to her as 
you, Clarence or Frank, would cling to your mother 
She put him in achair, gave him a sma!! package, and, 
telling him she was coming right back, started to go 
away from him. He« knew her lying ways, and he did 
not trust her; he would not let ber go. Again and 
again she tried to cheat him with promises of candy, 
oranges, etc., but be held to her gown and watched her 
face. His attention was, at length, attracted by the 
prattle of a little boy, three years old, whose pretty 
wayer and fine face will win him friends, and the heart- 
leas mother stole away, going back to her vile home 
and still viler life without a sign of sorrow at parting 
with her child. Thank God, children, yours ia: ot 
such a mother, and thank | im that from such a mother 
you have helped to save one child. 

The dear little boy Charlie—the wee boy of the com- 
pany—had been abandoned when a baby, and the old 
woman who had cared for him since could doso no 
longer, and be is mercifully rescued from one of the 
lowest and worst parts of the city in season to save 
him. 

A contrast to these sad cases was that of the fine- 
looking boys, Robert and Willie W. They had faces 
that any Fifth Avenue mother might be proud of, es- 
pecially the dark-eyed, high-browed elder one. After 
a long sickness their mother has died, and the father, 
without friends to assist him, feela powerless to figut 
for his boys against evil and sin while he is away from 
them through the day earning their bread. So» he has 
clad them decently and bidden them go, to make their 
way under better circumstances than he can give 
them. They will finda gocd home, I am sure. Willie 
printed his name for me, and 1 hope both boys will 
write to me. 

Edward H , motherless, turned out into the street 
by a brutal, drunken father, bas cared for himself for 
three years, selling papers, blacking boots, carrying 
telegrams, until now be turns his back on city life, and 
means to make a farmer; another boy had tried to 
earn a living here and yon, in a restaurant, a billiard- 
room, ete., and had come to the conclusion the city is 
a bad place fora boy who has nobody ‘to care for 
him.” 

But Icannot tell you of all; of the boy whose scarred 
arm tells of the fearful suffering he has had in conse- 
quence of a crushing blow from an iron cellar door, 
but who gratefully tells of the good care he got at the 
hospital ; of the boys who came from England and in 
different ways sought work but found ‘‘ too much 
badness,” and have gladly joined the young company 
of Western pilgrims, of the bright French boy with 
blackest of eyes and gentle speech; of the German 


boys who had ** no frieuds here,” but have found good 
and true friends; of all these and othera I cannot 
tell you, but Lassure you I was filled with wonder 
that, tossed and buffeted as these children had been. 
they had not heen worse, and I lelieve this new life 


will help them to be good men. 


Now, boys and girls, these ten make thirty you have | 


sent; will you work faster to send more? I will. 


Soutu Covestay, Ct, Dee. 11, 1852. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
lam alittie girl ten years o'd. and won'd like to 


nieces. Mamma hae The Christian Usion. read etters fro 

Other children, I bave two brothers: the uame of | elder te 
bard ; the younger one ie Lucian, lal-o have ister who away 
to echool at South Iladiev, My broiber liibhard hae a yoks of 
He calla the m j I have earned “ 
to knit, and am knitting a pair ofred mittens for my eieter for a 
Christmas present; «he is making me a! Wi ve thre 

two gre’ one vellow. Ti old cul “oray, ve how. and 


white, all mixed up. We hang bones in the trees for the bird«: 
sometimes as many as four Sine-jays vet on bone atatime; wher 


they come the chickadees and snow-hird« fly away Sometimes one 


larve bird comes which mamma thinks a All of our 
windowe are fu of plante, but mene are in blossom Tne beg ‘ 
was fil of buds, but it got frozen. We have had four «now-etorm= 
Wish you merry Christmas and happy New Year. Good-by 


From your loving niece, Meesere ALP 


Is it not trying to one’s patience to lose a budded | 


But I hope your other plants wil! 
Iam glad you like the birds 
[ hope they 


plant by frost! 
bloom after awhile. 
well enough to care for their needs, and 
will reward you by keeping worms and bugs away 
from your trees. The very best Christmas gifts are 
those into which you put your own thought and time, 
and I hope the mittens and the hood were done in time 
and fitted well. 


Here are two letters, and [don’t know what to eay 


tothem. Of course, if the Qucen were Miss Gue'p! 
she would now be Mrs. — 


- whatever he r 
seemea to he 


name was. # d what was that? There 
some difference of opinion. 


‘, Jan 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I eaw that in anewer to an inquiry from & niece, you #ay tha 
i 


Guelph ia che name of tie royal family of Enouvland. haw 

stood it wae Wettin or Wettiners that Victora 
was Guelph, bot after ber niarriage to Prince Albert 
Mre. Wettin or Wettiner, «0 that her children are al) Wettiners. W 
you please look up thia eulj-ct and ve us information, I have 


heen wrongfully inetructed if the roya: family are ati!! Gaeliphes 
Your nie« 2, SOPHIE 


Dear Aunt Patienre: 
Queen Vietoria’s name Go 
a very learned friend of mine eay< «he hue no sarname in the set 


iph? ff yon aay she hae none—and 


we have one—well and 
But if she were 
what it would be if she weren't & (ie 


whe would Take her 
hand's name, So, to pot it a way, if «he were ¢; 


ahe would be Mire what’ What was Prince Alhert’s 


asked that of another very learned frend of mine, and af 
lng everywhere, from t i] | Vv arti? ff 
Consort,” he found In acertain book for children that Priner A 


bert’s family name was ** 


(HARITY & 


Previously acknowledg: d 9 
From the banks of two boys who have Deen some 
Mary l’otter P., 
23 


Total, 


Affectionately, Aunt Patianes 


BIBLE STUDLES 


No. 79 
Two nouns: the One Treiating tf ice, other to] 
lower animate creation. The few Bible aseocitation=s that I 
from the many are, witha ficer of a vreat king, and «ev 
sons: with two monarchs, and a prophet of the Lord with: the 


writer of a hookof the ©)d Testament: with a wick 


Judah who came to a very ead fate: with the forerunn ; } 
ir lord Jesus 


r 


Lord, and with several of the Apostles. Alen with 
himeelf. My «ulbject reminds me of dreadful enormities committed 
in the nameof Chrietianity: of a beautiful queen; of two a 


princes ; of some famous philanthropists, of « celebrated poem Dy a 
British author; and of an narration 


I think, too, of a charming littie volume by a pop 


by a noted Italian 
Frene 
writer. 
What are the word«7? 
What the Bible aseociations eelected by me? 
To what dreadful enormities# do I allade? 
To what beautiful queen 7 
To what princes 7? 
Who were the celebrated philanthropi«t«° 
What Briti#h poet and poem do I mean ? 
What Italian author and book 7 
What French writer and volume? 
ANSWEKS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 2 
The eye and the ear. 


F. Swrra. 


Harp. Kinnor. Jubal. Gen. iv., 13. 


2 Sam. ix.. 27; z., 1, 5. 
1 Sam. xvi., 2. 

1 Chron. xxv., 3. 

Job xxi., 23; zux., 31. 

Dan. iii., 5. 

® Sam. vi., 56; | 
Ps. cxxxvil., 2. 

Rev. v., 8; xiv., 3; xv., 3. 


And now for the Prize Puzzle. Hark, every one of 


you. 
I. For the best poetical answer tothe ‘Character 


Hints,” published in this number, we will give any 


113 


| book advertised in T Christinu Union, not to cost 


over So 


If. For the first eorr reecived from each 
State in the Union, before t! icbth of Mareb, we will 
vive monthas’ stian Union, 
Now that gives a fir + ce to every one of you. 

direet Phe te 

Au 
(‘ore of Christian Union, 
and write Prize Puzzle « Tu 


PRIZE QUESTIONS FOR THE HISTORY 


| CLASS 
HIINTSA 
by A 
ié ‘dow rings orm Lie les, 
& ~ borle him be quiet 
ros 
lle «moo low! sand met his fate 
i A ver mark 
2. & 
. nee by a mated 
earned, and boiled, 
(ince croel, bier we 
A hite hway ied 
re farmn, toa flery bed 
ble edand we 
a ned th J « fu 
ii. Wis yood a I 
ae 
IS. He f ‘ 
mt 
ince ‘ 
4 \ nado a 
Wi wrol 
ti 
w ek 
ig 
A twiuk ‘ 
' =" 
1 
fos tie f hoa ring 
we 
[not come back 
W hos ‘ 
» Me ‘ fu, skilled 
1 wing 
\ Js 
fre f n power 
lothe Digveet thine ever fi d he cave his name. 
the panted the acorn from whi “prany the tree 
i y eu 
ward, ste fo 
A 
Uke st flube 
| wien - yours 
vere 
PUZZLES 
ew 
1 Lead pies, 2, Slice no b It neta den. 
Koad speed 6, Cered? mea Make four words out of laoreet. 
Make three words on 
i 
A loca! word mcaning nimble. 


iH. B.D 


ANSWERS TO VU OF JAN. 18 


Charade... Guetave Dore. 
Predicated —predated Kelaration—relation. 


lieetude—e litude. De eyation—de etion. ated—inatated. Ee- 
lievabie—re lable. Requisites —-requiies. Providence—Provence 
Syuare Word. Win Db 
‘ 
N D 


First complete set of answers, received from Frank May, Others 


fom J. B. D. 


oth, 
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THE CHICAGO CITY MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


The recent conference on the part of the pastors and 
leading laymen, at Plymouth Caurch, in the interests of 
city mission work in connection with the Congrega- 
tional churches of the city, deserves more than & pass- 
ing notice. The numbers in attendance are never 
large, but it is designed, and thus far the design has 
been curried out, to make the attendance thoroughly 
represcatative. Business men g» to the church where 
the conference is beid directly [rom their work, take 
lunch together, and after a brief interval spent in 
social intercourse proceed to the consideration of the 
special purpose for which tbe confereuce is called. 

This new sc ciety, within a few weeks incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois, has grown out 
of a demand that could no longer be disregarded. 
The chucches were organizing mission schools 
here and there. Needy fields were asking for 
help. New churches were requiring the aid and 
sympathy of the older churches, so that, after re- 
peated discussions in the ministers’ meeting and con. 
sultations with many of the laymen, it was decided last 
March to cali a meeting at the Union Park Church, 
to consider the needs of the hour, and, if deemed wise, 
to make arrargements for the formation of a City Mis- 
sionary Society. From « very carefully prepared and 
comprehensive paper by Gates, Esq.,chairman of 
the Commit'ce, and read by him at Plymouth Church, 
it appears that the society has had part in organizing 
two German churches, in gathering tiree or four Sun- 
day-schools, in assuring the support of two or three 
incipient churches, and that, t.rough its missionary 
and its outlook committee, it lias selected nearly a score 
of fields for immediate occupation. The beginnings of 
the work are small. Some of the schools and churches 
are nearly self-supporting from the start, others will 
require aid for along time. This year the outlay will 
reach $6 000, next year it must be far greater. Afler 
careful investigation, a site is purchased and buildiags 
are erected, with the understandi;g that the prop- 
erty will be turned over to the church gathered in the 
locality as soon as ii bas a pastor and can take care of 
itself. The plan is to plant self-supporting churches 
as fast as possible, but in no case to neglect a needy 
field because itis unpromising. Why may not otber 
cities in the West form similar societies ? For Cuicago 
the existence of this society means increased Cuhristian 
activity in eveuy direction, as well as u prayerful and 
persistent purpose to save the city from the degrading 
influences of unrigutecusness. 


THE DATA FOR A THEORY OF INSPIRA- 
TION. 


An interesting essay on this subject was read last 
week before the Manbattan Association by Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of the New York ‘‘Independent.” His 
views were substantially as follows : 


The attempt to formulate a doctrine of inspiration before 
gathering the facts which the doctrine must embrace and 
account for is as unscientific as it is fatile. Thetime has 
passed when we can say @ priori that inspiration must be so 
and 60, becuse the system of theology accepted requires it 
to be e0 and 60; or because a certain promise of our Lord to 
his disciples about giving them the Holy Spirit requires that 
the Scriptures shall have such and such ao inspiration. The 
plan proposed in the essay was to ask first, What are the facts 
in the Bible whieh must be covered by a sound theory of in- 
spiration? Inasmuch as the subject is eo immense, requiring 
a large volume to treatit, only a single one of the data would 
be cousidered with any thoroughness, that being the claims 
made by the Scriptures themselves as to their own inspiration. 
In pursuing this inquiry one very important matter is, for the 
time, left unconsidered ; namely, that ruised by modern criti- 
cism as to the authorship, composition, and date, of the sep- 
arate books of the Bible, and also another, too long neglect- 
ed, of the trne extent of the canon. But omitting these 
topics, essential to any p-oper consideration of the matter, 
the Scriptures wil: be taken as we have traditionally re- 
eeived them, and the question asked, What are their own 
claims to inspiration ? 

Here we imstantly meet the distinction between inspiration 
and revelation. The latter word refers to the impa:tation 
to the mind by the Holy Spirit, the former to a control exer- 
cised over its written composition. What we are seeking is 
data for a theory as to what is the nature of the supervision 
of the Holy Spirit over these particular writings, not over 
the life in weneral of the writers. 

The essayist then took up the books of the Bible seriatim, 
showing that, on tre face of the record, no claims for inspi- 
ration were made in the Old Testament unless it be for certain 
sections in the Pentateuch, notably iu Deuteronomy, in a 
few passages in Joshua, in the first half of Isaish, a portion 
of Jeremiah, the whole of Ezekiel, and the minor pr ophets, 
omitting Jonah, the lest chapter of Habakkuk, and the first 
six chapters of Daniel. In these portions there is a direct 
claim made for absolute revelations which are recorded by 
those who received them, and which are so, for all practical 
purposes, inspired records, as it is not conceivable that those 
who received the revelations were not able to record them 
correctly. 

In the New Testament, the Gospels and the Acts make no 
claim toany epecial inspiration controlling their composition. 


They claim nothing more than ordinary historical fidelity. The 
Epistles, however, stand on a ajfferent footing. An air of au- 
thority runs throughthem. ‘They teach and enjoin as if expect- 
jng to be accepted and obeyed. Ou what does their authority 
rest? Chicfly on apostiesbip. All the writers (except the 
anonymous author of Hel rews) assert it, and Paul polemic- 
aly. They begin their epleties with this one credential of 
their authority, that they have known Jesus and were sent 
by him. They also, in a few paseages, refer to the teaching 
of the Spirit, but only in a general way including al! the 
church in this teaching. ‘They never claim the authority of 
inspiration for what they have written as binding those to 
whom they write. They argue, they beseech, they command, 
as those who have received an apostieship, but never as those 
who are the mediums of an authoritative inspiration. RKo- 
mane xiv. is instructive here. Pau! says: **All things 
indeed are clean; howbeit it is evil to that man who 
eateth with offense.” But how can he eat with 
offenee when Puul bas just declared them clean, if 
Paul were imposing inepired authority? Christ promised 
his disciples his Spirit when brougbt before tribunals; but it 
was only a deduction that they woald receive it in a marked 
dc gree in their writing, The gifts of the Spirit are enumerated, 
aud what we call inspiration is not among them. The 
promise had todo with their oral teaching, aud that was not 
jufallible, a3 in the case of Peter withstood by Paul. One 
book, bowever, is an exception. The Revelation claims 
the fullest inspiration from beginning to end. 

The essay next treated of what the Biblical writers say of 
each other. Here we meet the prominent fact that the New 
Testament throughout speaks of the Old as possessed of a 
final and suthoritative inspiration. Christ does it; the 
Aposties do it. The writers refer to the Old Testament as an 
authority superior to theirown. Arguments are based even 
on incidental words. 

But it must be remembered that they do not pretend to 
quote it critically. They argue from the Septuagint where it 
wrongly translates the Hebrew. And they treat it in the 
current Jewish way, as having an overfullness of meaning 
that cannot be exhausted, so that they draw meanings from 
it which noscientific exeyesis can allow. lo only one pusssage, 
in Second Peter, ia one New Testament writer quoted by 
another as having written Scripture. This is #0 exeeptional 
that it must be considered with the critical question whether 
Second Peter is pot an expansion of Jude. 

Owing to the length at which the data as to the direct tes- 
timony of Scripture toits own inspiration was considered, 
the essayist merely suggested that among other data to 
be considered were the nature of the contents of 
Scripture, its ethical character, and the trustworthiness of 
its historical and scicutific statemeuvs. No attempt was made 
to formulate « doctrine of iuepiration, and it was only stated 
that if the chief and vital element in the imespiration of the 
Bible should turo out io be the trustworthy revelation which 
it contains, then the essential weight of the doctrine would 
be maintained, and little lost veyond that which it most 
burdens the stricter theories of inspiration to accredit. 


A CHURCH QUARREL ENDED. 


About four years ago a rupture broke out in the Broadway 
Congregational Church in Somerville, Mass , occasioned by 
the alleged doctrinul unsoundness of the pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Pierson. A bare majority of the church, including oon- 
residept members, wes ugainst the pastor, while the parish 
by a decided majority stuod by him. A council was culled 
by the majority which tbe minority refused to acknowledge. 
The council advised patience. Nine months later another 
council was called by the majority of the church, the parish 
non-concurring in the action. By advice of council the 
majority of the church withdrew from worship in 
the house heid by the parish, carrying with them the 
records, pulpit Bible, and communion service. It was 
thought by some of the council that a favorable oppor- 
tunity had arisen to test the opinion of the courts 
concerning the holding of church property; but neither the 
parish por the majority of the church brought an action. In 
about a year after the seperation the Rey. Mr. Pierson with- 
drew from the Congregationaljdenumination and went to the 
Unitarians, the minority of the church etill holding to 
orthodoxy. The majority of the church then proposed a 
re-union, but terms could not be agreed upon. The majority 
said, We are the church; we will come back and allow the 
re-united body to chovse oflicers; to which the minority 
would not assent. The minority proposed to give up the 
organization, aud begin de novo under a new name, but the 
others refused the proposal. Then the minority requested the 
majority to give the letters to form a new church, which 
request was refused, accompanied by @ proposal to refer the 
question to a mutual council. Later a council called by the 
minority to organize them into a church refased to do it on 
the ground that they had not letters. Negotiations there- 
after went on frequently between the two parties; the mui- 
nority every time coming at the end with renewed requests 
for letters, aud the majority proposing to refer all questions in 
dispute to & wutual council. Two weeks ago two councils 
were called, on two days of the same week, each side trying 
to get ahead of the otherin point of time. Some forty per- 
sons, including members of other churches, but worshiping 
with the minority, called a council to meet on Monday, Jan. 
29, and organize them into a church. The council was large, 
quite widely drawn an | represented by the leading churches 
in the vicinity, and two professors from Andover. By unan- 
imous action the council proceeded to organize the new 
church. On Wednesday, Jan. 31, a large council, composed 
in part by members of the Monday council, met vo “ advise 
under the circumétances,”’ etc. After a heated discussion it 
advised the giving of letters to the minority to join the new 
church, and the maintaising of separate worship, which will 
necessitate the building of a new church edifice in a commu- 
nity already over-churched. Willfulness and technicalities 
have been faulte in the entire history of the unfortunate 


affair. It seems now to have been 4 grave mistake for the 
original council to advise separation; and it certainiy has 
been a mistake to insist on ecclesiastical technicalities since. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editors wiil be giad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

MIDDLE STATES 

—Four years ago, about a dozen earnest, thoughtfu 
women living in ove of the upper wards of Brooklyn, Y., 
formed a reading club. At one of their meetings in Decem 
ber, 1578, the eulject of begging was iutroduced, and il was 
discovered that they were puzzied and dismayed at the num- 
ber of able-bodied men who applied st their doors for as 
sistance. What was the reason? What could be done? A 
woodshed and two rooms were hired at once, the rooms put 
ia charge of a trusty woman, acord of wood bought. Every 
male applicant for food was sent to the wood-yard, where 
an hour's work entitled him to a warm meal; the ladies 
purchasing. and inducing their friends to purchase, the cut 
wood. The next move was to provide similar opportunities 
for women. Tbe bouseholders in the veighborhood were 
visited, from whom woolen rage euitable to braid into rugs 
were begged. The cutting, sewing, and braiding gave work 
to women and children. The organization grew, every week 
increasing the number of applicants for help and the ex- 
penses. The originators of the movement then divided the 
ward into dietrictacf ten blocks. Each house was visited, 
and broken food, coffee grounds, cold coffee and clothing 
were solicited, and a donation of five cents per week from 
each householder to be collected monthly. A emall cart was 
sent each morning from house to house gathering the food, 
rags, and clothing. A house was hired, and the Industrial 
Restaurant fully estublished. When acbarwoman was needed, 
or @ man to do any extra work, the want made known 
at the office of the Industrial Restaurant would econ 
be supplied. In a short time a laundry, a cabinet shop, 
@ boot and shoe shop, a eewing-room, as well as the 
restaurant, were in full operation. Classes have been 
formed in these different industries in which boys 
and girls are given instruction. When in the judgment 
of the visitor it is best, the privilege of earning a balf ton 
of coal aud one dullar’s worth of groceries is given. During 
the past year the manuagere hired the double house 112 Lex- 
ington Avenue, which they fully occupy, the basement as 
kitchen, laundry and cflice, the parlor as restaurant and 
reading-room. The secon} floor is occupied by the superin 
tendent’s family and as a sewing-room, the upper floor asa 
dormitory for respectable men, who pay ten cents a vight for 
lodgings. Some idea of the growth of the work can be gained 
from the report. The number of mesis euten at the Indus- 
trial Restaurant in four winters, 1878, ‘79, 80, ‘81, was 20.200. 
For fourteen months, to Jan 1, 18838, was 24,161. From 1878 
to "8l the number of baskets of food earned was 4 340; for 
fourteen months prior to Jan 1 of ‘83, 14,214. A practical, 
seusivle charity, worthy of emulation, is in successful opera. 
tion at 112 Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn, which reflects much 
credit on the band of women who orgauized and curry on 
the work. 

—The Trinity Association Relief Bureau, at New York 
city, seeks by its methods to lessen, if not entirely suppress, 
professional begging and vagrancy. It was organized about 
& year ago, aud its operations are all confined to that por- 
tion of the city below Canal Street. Order-books,cuntaining 
tickets to be given to upp. icants for assistance, are jurnished 
to all subsecriters. ‘The tickets are redeemable at the office 
of the bureau in meals, lodgings, groceries, or coal, if, upon 
investigation, the applicant is found worthy. This system 
has proved to be very advantageous in London and Paris. 
It enables judicious charity to be given at a slight sacrifice 
of time compared with thatemployed now in listening to 
the applicant's story. 

—The members of the Teachers’ Association of the Duryea 
Chapel Sunday School at Brooklyn presented to their !ate 
pastor, the Rev. David R. Frazer, a set of bandeome books 
a6 @ testimonial of their esteem. The pastoral relations be- 
tween the Classon Avenue Church and Dr. Frazer were dis- 
solved last week. 

—The winter meeting of the Manhattan Association was 
held last week. The names of the Revs, W. F. Crafts, 8. H. 
Virgin, E. P. Thwing, A. J. Lyman, W. James, A. Under- 
wood, and R. F. Underwood were proposed for membership. 
The credential committee were instructed to ascertain the 
views of cach applicant on the standard of faith in the asso- 
ciation. The Rev. Dr. Ward read a paper upon the ‘ Data 
for a Doctrine of [nepiration,” a report of which will be 
found in anether column. ; 

—St. Ambrose’s Protestant Episcopal Church was entered 
one evening last week by burglars. The carpet was taken 
from the aisles, pictures removed from the frames, the vest- 
ments in the vestry rolled for removal. The sexton fright- 
ened the intruders, who escaped through the window, but 
not until they had disposed of the communion wine. 

—Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Atkinson, who for the past nine years 
have been working in Japan, are now at home holding meet- 
ings in the interest of the American Board. The way for the 
meetings is paved by Miss Strong, a returned missionary from 
New Mexico, who visita the lady members of the churches 
in their homes, calling their attention to the proposed meet- 
ing and missionary work in general. The idea is to organ- 
ize auxiliaries to the Women's Board in churches were no 
foreign missionary society now exists. The movement Is 
mecting with reasonable success. On Feb. 1 a large meeting 
was held at the Central Church, Brooklyn, and at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Feb. 2. 

—A special Sunday service will be begun at Chickering 
Hall, Feb. 11, under the auspices of members of the Pretes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Dr. Dix and Dr. Potter are inter- 
ested. The meetings will be uader the special care of the 
Rey. Alfred C. Mortimer, reetor of St. Mary's, Oastieton, 
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8. I, the music will be under the charge of Prof. Archer, 
aud it is believed that much good will result from the move- 
ment. 

—A ten-davs’ conference for the promotion of «piritual life 
and for revival work began in the Methodist Church on John- 
son street, Brooklya, N. Y., Feb. 4. Two services will be 
held each day. 

—It is rumored that Dr. Nicholas Bjerring, who for many 
years had charge of the Greek Catholic chapel at New York, 
will e00n become a member of the New York Presbytery. He 
has been occupying the pulpits of various Protestant churches 
in the city since the chapel was closed 

— The gross receipts of the Brookiyn Satarday and Sunday 
Hospital Association were €@3 92537. This amount, after 
deduction of expenees for collection, will be distributed as 
follows: Island College Hospitsl, #37259; Home for 
Consumptives, $256 87; St. John’s Hospital, $5335 71; Brook- 
lyn City Hoepital, $686.79; Brooklyn Maternity, @567 90; 
Eustern District Hospital, $158.C3; Homeopathic Hospital, 
$608 31. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The First Congregational Church at Pittsfield, Maas., 
bave decided to use a responsive service ecimilar to that used 
at the Church of the Pilgrims, at Brooklyn. 

—Mvbetings are held every evening at the First Church, 
Fuir Haven, Conn. Much intercet ie wanifested. Children’s, 
Mothers’ and Teachers’ meetings sre held Saturday after- 
noone. 

—The eemi-centenpial annivereary of the Edwards 
Church at Northampton, Mass., was held Feb. 1. The ser 
vices were very interesting. Adcressee were delivered by 
the pustors of the various churches in the town. The Ed 
wards Charch was formed in 1883 by ninety-three members, 
who were dismireed from the First Church when the society 
became too large for the care of one pastor. The first 
building erected by the pew society was destroyed by fire in 
i87U. During ite existence the church bas bad but nine 
pastors, only one of whom is now living, Prof. Day, of Yale 
Theological School. 

—Mr. Joseph Cook's Prelude last week was an cloguent 
eulogium upon and appeal for missions; his lecture little 
more than a report of an ‘‘ interview with Zollner as to bis 
views respecting epititism, which amount simply to @ recog- 
nition of spirits and their influence us facts, and & warning 
aguiuet therm. 

—Several of the Cungregational ministers of Hartford, 
Conn.,* bave decided to use the ritual of the Episcopal 
Church for the bariai of the dead, when the services are held 
at private houses, and to refrain from remarks upon the life 
and character of the deceased; if a sermon is desired deliver- 
ing it at a subsequent time. 

—The old Cengregational Church at Litchfield, Conn., 
where Dr. Lyroan Beecher used to preach, is now used as a 
ékativg rink. 

THE WEST. 

—The Congregational Church at Quincy, I'l., the Rev. F. 
©. Thayer, pastor, is meeting with great success, spiritually 
and materially. About twenty-five have been added to the 
church mem! erehip since Mr. Thayer entered apon his work 
there. A debt of $15,000 has been paid, and & parsonage 
bought and paid for. Since Jan. 1, over 24,000 has been 
picdved to meet the current expenses of the church. 

—A’ the mecting of the Methodist Episcopal ministers of 
Chicago, Dr. Gregg reported that he had received from the 
Oak Park Cuurch for the Freedmen’s Aid Society, #500. The 
subject be ore the Baptist Association was the Hopeful 
Elements of the Foreign Population.” It was resolved by 
the Congregational ministers to cull a meeting of the pastors 
of all denominations iu reference to @ general ‘meeting of all 
the pastors of the city once or twice « year for social im- 
provement and better acquaintance. The pastoral relation 
of the Kev. J. E. Wright and the Jefferson Park Church was 
dissolved, Jan. 

—At Mount Clemens, Mich.,on a reeent Sunday, the obsery- 
ance of the Lord's Supper in the Presbyterian Church was 
preceded by a very unusual and interesting occurrence. The 
pastor (the Rev. E. Ireland) announced that the misunder- 
standings and differences which had long existed between 
himself and two of his elders—differences which were well 
known in the city—had been privately settied, and that asa 
visible sign of this and « token of {ature hearty co-operation, 
they would publicly shake hands at the table of their com- 
mou Lord. Hearty hand-shaking then took place, and 
the whole church rejoiced, An additional elder was after- 
wards solemnly set apart to office. Subsequently five new 
members were received into the Church on profession of 
faith. The proceedings were felt to be most impressive, and 
the church is full of hope for the fature. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The anniversary of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of Baltimere was held Jan. 50. The Association is in a 
thriving, healthful condition. 

—A majority of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have consented to the consecration of the Rev. Hugh 
Miller Thompson as Assistant Bishop of Mississippi. It will 
take place February 24. 

FOREIGN. 

—President A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., of Airedale College, 
Bradford, Eugiand, has accepted the invitation of Chautauqu 
to deliver a course of six lecturea during the Assembly next 
August. He will discuss The History aod Problem of Ea- 
glish Philosophy under the following topics: 1. Locke and 
Berkeley; 2. David Hume; 3. the Mills, father and son; 
4. Positiviem ; 5. Herbert Spencer ; 6. Science and the Prob- 
lem of Philosophy. The lectures will be both historical and 
philosophical. Mr. Fairbairn will lecture only at Chautau- 
bua and Andover duriug his stay in the United'States. 

—The Neuchatel Cantonal Government has issued a proc- 
lamation condemning the rement attacks there upon the 
Salvation Army” aad the com sequent disturbance, and ex- 


horts the citizens to respect religious liberty and the right of 
public meeting; but later advices state that the authorities 
have forbidden the Army to hold evening meetings. 

—A farewell dinner was given Jan. 13 at the Hotel Castig- 
lione, Parise, by Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., to Dr. Hitehcoek. A 
number of prominent Americans were present, and the pas- 
tors of the English Church and the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church were present. The occasion will not soon be forgot- 
teu by those who had the privilege of being guesta. 

—The undergraduates at Oxford, England, have formed 
whut they call a Salvation Army. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 


—George Cooper, pastor of the charch at Wililameport, Pa, haa 

received a call to the Spruce Street church at Philadeiphia, Pa 

Albert K. Potter, pastor of the State Street church at Spring- 
field, Mass., has received a call tothe Dudley Street charch at Bos- 
ton, Mare. 

—A. K. P. Small, of Fall River, Mase , has accepted the cal! to the 
church at Portland, Me. 

—E. N. Hunt, who recently resigned the pastorate of the Second 
Charch at Fal! River, Masae., has decided to remain with the church 
at their urgent solicitation. 

-H. M, Jones, pastor of the charch at Shelburne Falle, Maas., has 
resigned, 

—Frank A. Vandenborg, pastor of the churches at Gaines and 
Murray, N. Y., hae resigned. 

—E B. Moody has resigned the pastorate uf the charch at Hast- 
ing, Mich., and M. J. Dunbar has accepted the call to the charch at 
Fenville. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—William H. Meade has received a call to the Church of Oar 
Saviour at West Philadelphia, Pa. 

-Yeury Maule, of India, has received a cal! to St. Luke’s Charch 
at Germantown, Pa. 

—Henry P. Hay, rector of the Charch of the Good Shepherd at 
Philadelphia, Pa , haa resigned. 

—Bishop Pandford, of Gibraltar, who has charge of the English 
churches on the continent, wil! vieit Nice in March, following the 
example of Bishop Littlejohn, who is visiting the American 
charches. 

—S,. M. Waller was installed paetor of the church at New 
Rochelle, N. >., laet week 

George M. Aj pieton and wife sailed on the ‘* Coptic,” Feb. 10, 
ae missionaries to China. Farewell services were held at Calvary 
Chapel at New York. 

—Loula P. Biseel] has received a call to St. Mary's Church at 
Hazardville, (onn. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Oacar Gariand McIntire, of Yale Divinity School, hae received 
cal! to the Eagle Rock Church at Thomaston, Conn 

—Edygar L Moree, pastor of the charch at Boecobel, Wis., bas 
resigned. 

—Simeon 8S. Hagheon, pastor of the E St. Charch at South Bo-ton, 
Maas., haa resigned. 

—Bela N. Seymour, paster of the charch at Vernon, Conn.. has 
resigned on account of ill-health. 

—Forest F. Emerson, pastor of the Firet Church at Amherst, 
Mase. has accepted the call to the Union Church at Newport, 
R, I. 

—John H. Hoffman, pastor of the church at Henniker, N. H., has 
resigned. 

—Henry T Rose has accepted a cal! to the John Street Church at 
Loweil, Vase. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—George Hardy, of Madison, N. Y., bas accepted a call to 
Trinity Church at Manlius, N. Y. 

—Chariese B. Ballard, of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, was ordained and inetalied pastor of the church at Parsip- 
pany, N. J., by the Presbytery of Morris and Orange. 

-David N. Laverty, of Crestline, Ohio, has accepted a call to the 
church at Scotteville, N. Y. 

—David 8S. McCain, of Muncie, Ind., haa received acall tothe 
church at Pallman, 

—Adolphus A. Willetta, of Philadelphia, Ps., has received a call 
to the church at Louleville, Ky. 

—John F. Shaw, of Trenton, N. J., will begin hie duties as pastor 
of the Firet Church at North Port, L. I., Feb. 11. 


OTHER CHURCHBS. 


—Edward McColloch,, pastor of the Advent Church at Lynn, 
Mave, has resigned, 

—S. J. Stewart (Unitarian) pastor of the church at Bangor, Me., 
has resigned 

—George F. Moees (Christian), of Eastport, Me., bas accepted the 
call to the charch at Franklin, N. H. 

—Edward P. Gibbs (Unitarian) has accepted a call to the 
church at Hudeon, Maas, 

_Frederick Kern (Refermed) of the First Church at West New- 
ark, N. J., was diemiseed by the classis of Newark to Warsaw 
Wis. 

—Jacob Vandermenien (Reformed, pastor of the church at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., has accepted a call to the church at_ Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CHUKCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


The Center Church at Hartford is to have a new charch organ, 
the gift of a lady in memory of her husband.——The new Preaby- 
terian Church at St. Johnebury, Vt., was occupied for the firet time 
Jan. miasion chapel will be built and enstained at Hyde 
Park, L. L, by the Reformed Church at Queens, L. I.—- 
Grace Church (Methodist Epi*copa!) at Brooklyn; N. Y., was dedi- 
cated free of debt, Jan. 21——The Methodist Church at West Creek, 
I’a., has paid its entire debt. ——The North Baptist-Church at Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., bas succeeded in paying its entire debt.——The Con- 
gregationalists at Richmond, Mass., have decided to build a charch 
which wil! coat $58,000..——-A Baptist church at Manistique, Micb., 
will be organized at an eerily date, and the church at Caro, Micb., 
has paid the entire debt.——-A new Methodist church has been ded!- 
cated at Trowbridge, one at Mapie Grove, and one at Lyons, Mich., 
which coset $5,000.——A new Episcopal charch was dedicated at Bad 
Axe, Mich , last week.——--A new Baptist Charch has been organized 
at Hariem,N. Y. The new organization is an off-shoot of the Charch 
of the KRedeemer.——A new Universaliet Church has been dedicated 
at Corfa, N. ¥.——The Methodist Church at Willimantic,Conn., has 
been improved at a cost of $6,500.——The entire debt of $18,000 of 
the Congregational Charch at Peoria, [ll , haa been paid.——A new 
Universalist Church has beem dedicated at Pullman, |i).——A new 
Episcopal Church has been organised at Greenville, Conn. The 
State Street Methodist Charch at Springfield, Mass., is making 
every effort to pay its dett ; $0,000 has been contributed for that 


purpore..-—A new Congregational Church has been formed at 
Somerville, Conn.——A new Jewish Synagogue, * Gates of Hope,” 
wae dedicated at New York city last week. The new Simpeon M. 
E. Charch in Minneapoli#, Minn., was dedicated January 28, Bishop 
Foss preaching the sermon, and the Methodist clergy of the city 
being nearly all present. This is a mission enterprise, «mal! in its 
deginning», bat located in a growing part of the city, and having fine 
prospect and promise. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


(Any sabecriber sending an inguiry on any «ubject tc The UCnristian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, wil! receive a reply en: 
throagh the colamnes of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given promptly a@ practicabie. | 


let me ask a question whose anbject ie fonnd in John xxi., 15-17. 
Hx onr great Shepherd three distinct and separate floeks or classes 
of sheep? If so, by what names are they now known? 


PotTsapam, N. Y. mM. W. L. 


For all that we know, our Shepherd may have three dis- 
tinct and separate flocks, or many more than three. But the 
New Testament reveals only one flock into which, since 
“brist'’s death, the previousiy scattered Gentile children of 
God are gathered [Joho x., 16). In the verses to which you 
refer, the three commands to Peter are probably—l. Feed 
my little lambs. 2. Lend my sheep. 3. Feed my young 
sheep. But owing to a difference in the ancient MSS. there 
is come uncertainty as to the Greek words rendered * sheep” 
and ‘* young sbeep.”” Nohint of separate flocks is given ; but 
& precept to feed and tend the whole flock, old and young. 


What is the meaning of the following statementa in the Creed as 
used by some churches: (1.) *‘ 1] believe in the resurrection of the 


body.” (2) “I believe in the communion of sainta.” What are 
your views with reference to the first statement ? R. P. B. 
Macon, Ga 


The words will bave different meanings to different minds. 
Those which concern the resurrection are capable either of a 
materialistic or of @ espiritualized interpretation. We need 
not ask so carefully how they may have been anderatood 
ages ago, as how we are to understand them who read them 


under the light of the Holy Scriptures. So read, they aasert - 


no reviving of the fleahly body, since that is explicitly denied 
by the Apostle Paul ; but a rising of man ont of the dissolu- 
tion of that body into an immortality which shall be not 
ghostly, like that of a disembodied spirit, but equipped with 
a bodily organism for expression and for action, fitted to that 
sphere of larger life and power as the fleshly body had been 
fitted to this world. The words relative to tbe *‘ communion 
of saints” stand thusim their original connection: “I be 
lieve in the holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints.” 
The meaning is, a belief in the fact that there is a vast com- 
pany of regenerate men who, being joined to Christ, are 
thereby joined with one another ; that this company, known 
as the Church, is a *‘ communion,” as in union under one 
avimating epirit, with one indwelling divine life; and that 
the Church is the indivisible fellowship of all who thus belong 
to God—perpetual through all ages, uvivereal on the earth 
and in the heavens. 


Please give the names of good periodicals devoted to architectare, 
and of one or two good books on the same eubject, with designe. 

The ‘American Architect,” published by J. R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston, is a first-elass publication in every respect, 
giviog a large number of building details and other matters 
relating to the su’ject of Architecture, as well as valuable 
reading matter to any one interested in the snbject. The 
price 1s $6.00 per year. ‘‘ Building,” published by W. T. 
Comstock, 6 Astor Place, New York, ia issued monthly at $1 
per year, and is therefore within reach of moderate purses. 
It gives designs for cottages, publie buildings, prices of 
building materials, etc., as well as other mattera of interest 
not only to the building fraternity, but to all who are intend- 
ing to build. The “ Builder and Woodworker,” published 
in this city, price $1 per year, is of munch the same character 
as those mentioned above, but goes somewhat fully into fur- 
niture designs. In the way of books, *‘ Modern Architectural 
Designs and Details,” price W. T. Comstock, publisher), 
is a work of cottage villa designs and details; it isa a good 
presentation of the prevalent styles in architecture. It gives 
alarge number of exteriers as we!las interiors. Another 
good work is Helley’s ‘‘ Modern Dwellings,” published by 
Harper Bros., price $4. Hussey'’s ‘‘ Home Building,” price 
$2.50, published by W. T. Comstock, is an excellent work. 
‘‘American Cottage Homes,” price $3, published in Bridge- 
port, is also good. 


How can the second coming of our Lord be endden and unex- 
pected, if it ia to be immediately preceded by the millennium? I 
have never inclined toward pre-millenarian views; bat thie query 
pogez'es me. J.R. 8. 

PREKSKILL, N. Y. 

We answer by asking this counter question: How do you 
know that Christ's second coming is immediately preceded 
by the millennium? We donot find such an aseertion in 
the Bible ; neither do we find the opposite assertion, that the 
millennium is preceded by Christ's second coming. We find 
the two great events connected rather than sharply dis- 
tinguished frem each other In time. We refrain from dog- 
matic assertion on such a point; but we suggest to our cor- 
respondent that he is not bound to take either of the two 
great schemes of doctrine on this theme. There are signs 
in the Scriptures that both are in part wrong, and both in 
part right; aad that the millennium and the second coming 
of Christ are the same grand epoch, which begins un- 
observed except by a faithful few; grows in range and in 
power; and culminates, according toa natural law of de- 
velopment, in the final and consummate manifestation 
of Christ tothe whole of humanity; a manifestation whose 
effect will be a final judgment as unexpected as was the 
deluge in the days of Noah, even though he had been openly 
preparing the ark for 120 years. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


LENT. 
8S this a fast, to keep 
The larder lean 
And clean 
From fat of neats and sheep ? 
Ie it to quit the dish 
Of fleeh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish ? 


is it to fast an hour, 
Or ragged to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look, and sour ? 
No! ‘Tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 


And meat, 
Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate ; 
To circumcise thy life ; 
To show a heart grief-rent ; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that's to keep thy Lent. 
—[Ropert HERRICK. 


A COLLECT FOR LENT. 


Heaventy Fatuer, whose Son fasted aud was 
tempted in the wilderness, we beseech thee to arm us 
with the same mind that was iu him toward all sin. 

And for his sake who suffered in our behalf give 
us grace to keep both our bodies and our souls in 
such holy discipline that we may be ready always to 
resist Satan, and to obey the motions of thy blessed 
Spirit, who, with thy blessed Son, is glorified with 
thee, one God forevermore. AMEN ! 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
CHRISTIAN COURAGE. ACTS IV., 31. 
By MILER. 


HERE are different kinds of courage. A soldier 
who dares to go and fight the enemy, in spite of 
great danger, has courage. An explorer who dares to 
climb icy mountains,and go through dangerous forests, 
and cross deep rivers, in order to find out about new 
countries, has courage. But Christian courage is to be 
brave enough always to obey God because it is right, 
and not because we are sure he will keép us from 
harm if we do. Daniel had Christian courage when 
he chose to be put into the lions’ den rather than dis- 
obey God, and God kept him from harm, though 
Daniel did not know he would doit. The Hebrew 
children bad Christian courage when they chose to be 
thrown into the fiery furnace rather than disobey God, 
and God kept them from harm, but they did not know 
he would do it. They knew he could if he thought 
best ; and they knew he would do what was best; and 
so they were not afraid of king Nebuchadnezzar. 

But a great many other people who had courage to 
obey God have been put to death, or shut up in prison 
by wicked men. John the Baptist, whom the wicked 
king Herod put inv prison and beheaded, was one of 
these men who had Christian courage. 

God knows when it is best to deliver his children 
from harm, and if we have Christian courage we shal! 
obey him because it is right, aud because disobedience 
would be the very worst harm that could come to us. 
Peter and John understood this. They knew these 
rulers could kill them if they chose, and they did not 
know but God would let them do it, just as their 
wicked hands had killed the Prince of life. But that 
made no difference. Jesus had said to them, ‘“ Ye are 
my witnesses.” He had sent them to teach, and to 
preach, and to heal in his name, and so when the 
rulers called them into court and said, ‘‘ We will let 
you go this time, but you must promise not to teach 
any more, or say anything more about Jesus,” they 
did not even stop to think about it. Peter said, 
‘* Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” He thought 
they ought to know themselves, if they pretended to 
be good men, that God was the one to obey. And so, 
though the rulers threatened to do dreadful things to 
them, they were not at all alarmed, and their enemies 
had to let them go because they themselves were 
afraid. Not afraid of God, or of doing wrong, but 
afraid that the people, who had seen the good deeds 
that Peter and John had done, and especially this man, 
who had been a cripple for forty years, walking about 
and praising the name of Jesus, might turn upon them 
and kill them if they did anything to punish the Apos- 


tles. All the time this was going on the rest of the 
disciples were shut up in their rooms praying. They 
could not do anything to help Peter and John, but 
thay knew that their master up in heaven had all 
power, and they remembered that he had told them to 
ask for whatever they wanted. So they prayed to him 
to give Peter courage and wisdom, and if it was best 
not to let the rulers kill him. God heard their prayer, 
as he always does, and he did give Peter courage ani! 
wisdom. Whenthe rulers let him go, he and John 
went straight to these loving friends and told them all 
that had happened, and all that the priests bad said. 
They were glad enough to see them safe again, and 
they all sang a Psalm of praise to God, and prayed 
that in spite of the threatenings of their enemies God 
would give them Christian courage that they might 
speak his word boldly, and teach the people about 
Jesus. 

Do yon remember what it was that first gave Peter 
boldness and wisdom to speak for Jesus? It was the 
HolySpirit which Jesus promised tc send to teach his 
disciples. And so now when they prayed for Christian 
courage they were so filled with the Holy Spirit that 
the very place where they were praying was 
shaken, as if a great wind had filled it, and they were 
not afraid to speak of Jesus anywhere. So that not 
only Peter and John dared to speak and teach in the 
name of Jesus, but al) the rest of them, even the chil- 
dren, could say, *‘If God be for us, who can be against 
us ?” 

The time came very soon when the rulers grew bold 
enough to put men and women and children in pris- 
son, and beat them, and put them to death for speak- 
ing in tue name of Jesus; but they could meet even 
death bravely, because their hearts were full of love, 
and love gave them courage. Do Christian people 
need courage who live where no one for ,ids them to 
speak about Jesus? Every one who means to do right 
because God says so needs courage, aod even children 
have enemies that give them bad counsel, and try to 
make cowards of them. Laziness, and pride, and 
selfishness, and ill-temper, are just as bad as those old 
priests and rulers were. Laziness says itis too much 
trouble to obey in all things, pride says we do not 
need help every day and hour, selfishness says it is 
foolish to give up what we like for the sake of others, 
and obstinacy and ill-temper tell us not to confess and 
forsake our sins. Then there is the little coward fear, 
that tells us we may be laughed at if we do always as 
God says, or tbat we may even get into trouble by it. 
The only safe way is to pray that our hearis may be so 
full ot Christian courage that we can say to all these 
enemies, ** If God be with us, who can be against us ?” 
Christian courage comes of Christian love. 


APOSTOLIC CALVINISM.:: 

| inde doctrine that bas ever taken firm root in 

human hearts and lives has bad a genuine life of 
truth init. Death has no roots. No doctrine bas ever 
taken firmer root in human hearts and lives than Cal- 
vinism; and none bas sublimer life of truth in it. It 
is the truth of the absolute sovereignty of God over 
nature, life, history, human destiny. Against all 
doctrine of chance, all doctrine of coincidence and 
happenings, all doctrine of man-made history and desti- 
ny, is this doctrine that there is One, above all and over 
all, whose will is never truly thwarted, whose laws are 
never truly set aside His ways are a mystery; his 
course unknown ; but he is God, holds all the seemingly 
tangled threads of the loom in his hand, and works 
out the pattern that be will work out. He gives no 
account of himself to his subjects. He is no Presi- 
dent of a Republic, elected by his almost equals and 
answerable to them for the justice and wisdom of his 
acts. He is a Father, who looks out on the broad ex- 
panse of life and knows the end from the beginning, 
and men are but children in the nursery; the wisest of 
them mere prattlers and players. He does right, 
always right; he is justified, always justified; but 
he isin no coneern to justify himself to them; and 
they are in no stage of intellectual development to un- 
derstand his justifying, were he to attempt the task. 
He would have them trust him; and submit in glad 
confiding to the inexplicable mystery of his course ; but 
whether gladly or not, trustingly or untrustingly, sub- 
mit they must; for his power no one can resist. 

Men consider this doctrine as weakening to all human 
endeavor; but it was this doctrine, ‘‘ Allah is alone 
great,” that made Mohammedanism strong to battle 
against polytheism; and Calvinism strong to resist the 
allied forces of despotism in Church and State brought 
to bearagainst the Reformation. Shackles on freemen ! 
It unloosed the bolts and bars of the monasteries of 
Europe; it blew the pilgrims across the sea; it laid 
the foundations of free Eogland under Cromwell, and of 
freer New England under Cromwell’s contemporaries. 
If it has seemed to encumber liberty, it is only as the 
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sword and shield encumber the warrior whom they at 
once protect and arm for battle. Men condemn it as 
cruel, harsh, grisly, oppressive. But it has been the 
comfort and stay of the oppressed of al) ages, their 
rock and tower of refuge; and nowhere in literature, 
ancient or modern, Hebrew or Anglo-Saxon, bas it 
been phrased more absolutely than by the tenderest 
and most sympathetic poet of modern times, our own 
Longfellow : 

Lo! over the mountain steeps 

A dark, gigantic shadew sweeps 

Beneath my feet ; 

A black nese inwardly brightening 

With eullen heat, 

Ae a storm-cioud lorid with lightning. 

Andacry of lamentation, 

Repeated, and again repeated, 

Deep and lond, 

Aa the reverberation 

Of clond anewering unto cloud, 

Swelle and relies away in the distance, 

Ae if the sheeted 

Lightning retreated, 

Baffled and thwarted by the wind’s resistance. 

It is Lucifer, 

The son of mystery ; 

And since God euffere him to be, 

He, too, is God's minister, 

And labors for some good 

By us not understood. 

Moral truths are not like mathematical truths. 
Theit truthfulness depends upon the spirit in which 
they are held and the use which is made of them. It 
is true that God gives his angels charge over his be- 
loved that they shall not dash their foot against a 
stone. But it is a lie when the devil quotes it to tempt 
the Son of God into an audacious trial of God's pro- 
tecting care, and an ostentatious exbibition of his own 
Messialiship. Divine sovereignty is the grandest 
truth of human life. It is the common ground of 
science and religion. It is the converging point of 
all modern learning, and the experience of all faith, 
ancient and modern. It is the common teaching of 
the grandest God-inspired souls from the daysof Moses 
dowu; the belief of the unbeliever as well as of the 
believer; the faith of Giethe and Carlyle, as well as 
of Calvin and John Kuoox. It is the only solution of 
life’s insoluble mystery. Itis the key to the past and 
the hope for the future. But just because itis the 
grandest truth, it is also the most awful lie of human 
philosophy. It is truth or lie according to the spirit 
in which it is believed and used. It may be used to 
puff up pride and vanity, and to intensify bigotry end 
all uncharitableness; then it is a lie. It may be usedto 
sustain courage, and to give comfort and help in time 
of trial; then itisatruth. The victor may hold it as 
a sword over the head of a fallen foe; theu it is false. 
The fallen may bold it as a shield against his merei- 
less enemy; thenitistrue. The torturer who works 
the rack may cry exultingly, *“* I am God's instrument, 
doing bis holy will ;” he lies. The tortured may ery 
submiesively, ‘*‘ These are God's instruments, doing his 
boly will;” and he rests in the sublimest truth of the 
universe. If this paradox is too much for the under- 
standing or the credence of any reader, let him pon- 
der it a little. Perhaps he will find a light in the dia- 
mond, if he turn it to and fro seeking for the light. 

If I read aright the history of the Reformation, Cal- 
vinism in John Ca'vin’s hands was a shield, not a 
bludgeon. It was a ground for courage and hope, 
not for exultation. The Reformers were few, the Ro- 
man Catholics many; the Reformers were helpless, the 
Roman Catholics masters of Church and State; the 
Reformers were in the flames, the Roman Cath lics 
were feeding tnem. Then it was that John Calvin 
arose to say to the beaten, the sc urged, the persecuted, 
the enflamed : 

Thie ta Lacifer, 

The son of mystery ; . 

And since God suffers bim to be, 

He, too, is God's minister, 

And labore for some good, 

By ua not onderstood.” 
If I read aright the history of the Apostolic Church, 
Divine sovereignty in the Apostics’ experience was a 
refuge, not a battering-ram ; « covert from the storm, 
a harbor into which they ran, and, sheltered within 
which, they rejoiced, declaring with the audacity of 
faith: ‘*Of a truth, in this city, against thy holy Ser- 
vant Jesus, whom thou didst appoint, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate with the Gentiles and the peoples of Is- 
rael were gathered together, to do whatsoever thy hand 
and thy counsel foreordained to come to pass.” 

In time of prosperity, faith in human will! and self- 
reliance serves a good purpose. In time of adversity 
there is no inspiration to courage and hope, in storm 
experiences no anchor, like faith in God’s absolute 
sovereignty, and trust in him who doeth all things, and 
doeth all things well. 


** Give to the winds thy fears ; 
Hope, and be undiemayed ; 
God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears; 
God shall lift up thy head. 


What though rulest not! 
Yet beaven, and earth, and bell, 
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Prociaim, God sitteth on the throne, 
Aud ruleth all things well.” . 
This is Apostolic Calvinism. 


-— 


HE BOWED THE HEAVENS:' 


N unscientific reader knows little about the man- 

ner in which the volume of the atmosphere sur- 
rounds the earth; but I imagine that be could bardly 
glance at the sky When rain was falling in the distance, 
and see the level line of the bases of the clouds from 
which the shower descended, withcut being able to 
attach an instant and easy meaning to the words, * Ex- 
pansion in the midst of the waters.” And if, having 
once seized this idea, he proceeded to examine it more 
xecurately, he would perceive at once, if be had ever 
noticed anything of the nature of clouds, that the 
level line of their bases did indeed most severely and 
stringently divide ‘‘ waters from waters,” that is to 
say, divide water in its collective and tangible state, 
from water in its divided and aerial state; or the 
waters which fall and few from those which rise and 
float. Next, if we try this interpretation in the theo- 
logical sense of the word ‘“‘heaven,” and examine 
whether the clouds are spoken of as God's dwelling 
place, we find God going before the Israelites in a pil- 
lar of cloud: revealing himself in a cloud on Binai; 
appearing ina cloud on the mercy seat; filling the 
temple of Solomoa with the cloud when its dedication 
is accepted ; appearing ina great cloud to Ezekiel ; 
ascending into a cloud before the eyes of the disciples 
on Mount Olivet; and in hke maner returning to 
judgment. ** Behold be cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see him.” ‘*Then sball they see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaveo, with power and 
great glory.” * While farther, the “‘clouds” and 
** heavens” are used as interchangeable words in those 
Psalms which most distinctly set forth the power of 
God. “He bowed the heaveus also, and came down ; 
he made darkness pavilions round avout him, dark 
waters, and thick clouds of the skies.” And again: 
“Thy mercy, oh Lord, 18 in the beavens, and thy 
faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds.” And again: 
** His excellency is over Israel, and his strength is in 
the clouds.” Again: ** The clouds poured out water, 
the skies sent out a sound, the voice of thy thunder 
Was ip the heaven.” ‘‘Clouds and darkness 
are round about him, righteousness and judgment are 
the habitation of his throne; the heavens declare bis 
righteousness, and all the people see his glory.” 

In all these passages the meaning is unmistakable, if 
they possess definite meaning at all. We are 
apt to take them merely for sublime and vague 
imagery, and therefore gradually to love the apprehen- 
sion of their life and power. The expression, ‘* He 
bowed the heavens,” for instance, is, 1 suppose, re- 
ceived by most readers as a magnificent hyperbole, 
having reference to some peculiar and fearful manifes- 
tation of God’s power to the writer of the psalm in 
which the words occur. But the expression either has 
plain meaning or it bas no meaning. Understand by 
the term ‘‘ heavens” the compass of infinite space 
around the earth, and the expression, ‘* bowed the 
heavens,” however sublime, is wholly without mean. 
ing; infinite space cannot be bent or bowed. But un- 
derstand by the “heavens” the veil of clouds above the 
earth, and the expression is neither hyperbolical nor 
obscure; it is pure, plain, and accurate truth, and it 
describes God, not as revealing himself in any peculiar 
way to David, but doing what he 1s still doing before 
our own eyes day by day. By accepting the words in 
their simple sense, we are thus led to apprehend the 
immediate presence of the Deity, and his purpose of 
manifesting himself as near us whenever the storm 
cloud stoops upon its course; while by our vague and 
inaccurate acceptance of the words we remove the 
idea of his presence far from us, into a region which 
we cao peither see nor know; and gradually, from the 
close realization of a living God who ‘*maketh the 
clouds his chariot,” we refine and explain ourselves 
into dim and distant suspicion of an inactive God, in- 
habiting inconceivable places, and fading into the 
multidinous formalisms of the laws of Nature. 

All errors of this kind—and in the present day we 
are in constant and grievous danger of falling into 
them—arise from the originally mistaken idea that 
man can, *‘ by searching, find out God—find out the 
Almighty to perfection ;” that is to say, by help of 
courses of reasoning and accumulations of science, 
apprehend the nature of the Deity in a more exalted 
and more accurate manner than in a state of compara- 
tive ignorance ; whereas it is clearly necessary, from 
the beginning to the end of time, that God’s way of 
revealing himself to his creatures should be a simple 
way, which ali those creatures may understand. 


too 


' From Rauekin’s Modern Painters.” 

2 The reader may refer to the following texts, which it is needless 
to quote: Exod. viii., 31, xvi., 10, xix., 9, xxiv., 16, xxxlv., &; Levit 
xvi,2; Nom. x., 34; Judges v.,4; 1 Kings vill, 10; Exek. 1,4. 
Dan. vil., 18; Matt. xxiv., 90; 1 Thess. iv., 17; Rev. 1, 7. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Whether taught or untaught, whether of mean capacity 
or enlarged, it is necessary that communion with their 
Creator should be possible to all; and the admission 
to such communion must be rested not on their having 
a knowledge of astronomy, but on their having a 
buman soul. In order to render this communion 
possible, the deity has stooped from his throne, and 
has not only, in the person of bis Son, taken upon 
him the veil of our buman flesh, but in the person of 
the Father taken upon bim the veil of our human 
thought, and permitted us, by his own spoken author- 
ity, to conceive him simply aod clearly as a loving 
Father and Friend: a being to be walked with and 
r.asonued with; to be moved by our entreaties, anger- 
ed by our rebellion, alienated by our coldness, pleased 
by our love, and glorified by our labor; and, finally, 
to be bekeld in immediate and active presence in al! 
the powers and changes of creation. This conception 
of Gud, which is the child’s, is evidently the only one 
which can be universal, and therefore the only one 
which for ua can be true. 


STEPPING HEAVENWARD.: 


‘* [TT was the first Sunday in September, 1866. A 

quiet, perfect day among the green hills of Ver- 
mont; a sacramental Sabbath, and we had come 
seven miles over the mountain to go up to the house 
of the Lord. I had brought my little two months old 
baby in my arms, intending to leave her during the 
service at our brother’s home, which was near the 
churea. I knew that Mrs. Prentiss was a ‘summer 
boarder’ in this home, that she was the wife of a cis- 
tinguished clergyman, and a literary woman of decided 
ability, but it was before the ‘Stepping Heavenward’ 
epoch of her life, and I had no very deep interest in 
the prospect of meeting her. We went in at the hos- 
pitably open door, and meeting no one sat down in 
the pleasant family living-room. It was about noon, 
and we could hear cheerful voices talking over the 
lunch table in the dining-room. Presently the door 
opened and a alight, delicate-featured woman, wit: 
besutiful large dark eyes, came with a rapid step into 
the room, going across to the hall door; but her quick 
eye cauvht a glimpse of my little ‘bundle of flan- 
nel,’ and not pausing for an introduction or a word of 
preparatory speech, she came towards me with a 
beaming face and outstretched bands: 

‘***Oh, have you a baby there? How delightful! I 
haven't seen one for such an age—please may I take 
it? the darling tiny creature !—a girl? How lovely!’ 

“She took the baby tenderly in her arms and went 
on in her eager, quick, informal way, but with abright 
little blush and smile—‘J'm not very polite— pray, let 
me introduce myself! I'm Mrs. Prentiss, and you are 
Mrs F., I know.’ 

‘* After a little more sweet, motherly comment and 
question over the baby—a ‘touch of nature’ which 
at once made us ‘akin,’ she asked, ‘Have you 
brought the baby to be christened ?’ 

‘*] said no. I thought it would be better to wait 
till she was a little older. 

‘** Oh, no,’ she pleaded, ‘ d» let us take her over to 
the church now. ‘The younger the better, I think ; 
it is so uncertain about our keeping such treas- 
ures.’ 

**] still objected that I had not dressed the little one 
forso public an occasion. 

***Oh, never mind about that,’ she said. ‘She is 
really lovelier in this simple fashion than to be loaded 
with lace and embroidery.’ Then, her sweet face 
growing mcre earnest, ‘ There will be more of us here 
to-day than at the next communion—-more of us to 
pray for her.” 

“The little lamb was taken into the fold that day, 
and I was Mrs. Prentiss’s warm friend forevermore. 
Her whole beautiful character had revealed itself to 
me in that little interview—the quick perception, the 
wholly frank, unconventional manner, the sweet moth- 
erliness, the cordial interest in even a stranger, the 
fervent piety which could not bear delay in duty, and 
even the quaint, original, forcible thought and way of 
expressing it, ‘ There’ll be more of us here to pray for 
her to-day.’” 


There could be no better introduction to Mrs. Pren- 
tiss than this extract from the recollections of her 
friend, Mrs. Frederick Field. It shows her at her best, 
because it shows her as she was; a woman of warm, 
quick, tender, human sympathies, and of inartificial 
piety, to whom prayer was a breath and lovea life, 
and every form of false pretense an abomination She 
had another side to her character. She possessed a sen- 
sitive, nervous organization, a deeply emotional nature, 
aphysical constitution prone to disease, and she was 
educated under a New England system of religious teach- 
ing which inculcated as an ideal the impossible life 
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of continuous spiritual exaltation and the pernicious 
practice of habitual self examination. She emerged 
from this into a life of truating love, which takes God 
at his word, and believes his grace and goodness alike 
when itis felt and when it is not; but between these 
two phases of Christian life herown was a perpetual 
struggle. one could sit in coo! eriticicm upon her 
character and analyze herspiritual experiences he might 
point out its defects, but he would thus only prove 
himself most |Jamentably deficient in that element of 
devout sympathy with hearts struggling Godward and 
heavenward which was her supreme excellence, and 
which cournterbalances her defects She was too 
warm a friend, not only of those who knew her per- 
souaily, but of those who knew her only through 
her pen, to make this possible—at least for us. 
Who can coldly anatomize the heart of a friend? 
Her autobiozraphy—for such is this Life, made largely 
of her journals and letters—brings the reader into 
spiritual fellowship with the woman whose picture 
Mrs. Field basso charmingly given in the paragraph 
quoted above. To sit down in the quiet of spiritual 
converse with such a woman is a rare privilege; and 
without further words of introduction we ask her to 
speak to the readers of The Christian Union this Sun- 
day afternoon, in some extracts from her diaries and 
letters; hoping that even so brief aconverse may afford 
to them something of that spiritual inspiration which 
the book bas afforded to us. The extracts which fol- 
low are given simply as illustrative experiences of one 
who al! ber life long was herself ‘‘ stepping heaven- 
ward.” 


MY NURSBRY, 15852. 


I thought that prattiing boys and girl« 
Would fill this empty room ; 

That my rich heart would gather flowers 
From chiidhood'’s opening bioom. 


One child and two green gravee are mine, 
This is God's gift—to me: 

A bleeding, fainting, broken heart- 
Thia is my gift to thee. 


This only | know, that | earnestly wish all the tendencies 
of my heart to be heavenward, and I believe that the sincere 
inquirer after truth will be guided by the Infinite Mind. And 
ao, on that faith. | venture myself, and feel safe as a child 
may feel who holds his father’s band. 


No process of reasoning can soothe a mother’s empty 
achisg heart, or bring Christ into it te fillup all that great 
waste room. Bntfuith can. And faith is bis gift; a gift to 
be won by prayer—prayer persisten’, patient, determined ; 
prayer that will take no denial; prayer that, if it goes away 
one day unsatisfied, keeps on saying, ** Well, there's to-mor- 
row, aod to-morrow, and to-morrow ; God may wait to be 
grecious, and | can wait to receive, but receive | must and 
will.” This ie what the Bible means when it says, “* The 
kingdom of heaven euffereth violence and the violent take it 
by force.” It does not say the eager, the impatient, take it 
by force, but the violent—they who declare, ‘I will not let 
thee go except thou bless me.” This is all heart, not head 
work. Do I know what 1 am talking about? Yes, Ido. Bat 
my intellect is of no use to me when my heart ia breaking. I 
must get down on my knees and own that | am less than 
nothing ; seek God, not joy; consent to suffer, not cry for 
relief. And how transcendently good he is when he brings 
me down to that low place and there shows me that that self- 
renouncing, eelf-despairiug spot is just the one where he will 
stoop to meet me! 


My dear friend, don’t let thie great tragedy of sorrow 
fail to do everything for you. Itis a dreadful thing to lose 
children ; but a lost sorrow is the most fearful experienee 
life can bring. I feel this so strongly that | could go on 
writing all day. It has been said that the intent of sorrow 
ia to ** toss us On to God's promises.” Alas, these waves too 
often toss us away out to sea, where neither sun nor stars 
appear for many days. I pray, earnestly, that it may not be 
so with you. 


One of the great comforts of the Christian is that God 
understands him fully, whether he can explain his troubles 
or not. Sometimes | think all of a sudden that | do not love 
the Saviour at all,and am ready to believe that my pre- 
tended anxiety to serve him has been but a matter of feeling 
and not of principle ; but of late | have been less disturbed 
by this imagination, as I find it extends to earthly friends 
who are dear to me as my own soul. I| thought once yester- 
dav that I didn’t love anybody in the world, and was per- 
iectly wretched in consequence. 

It seems to me that God is my Father. my owu Father 
and it is so natural to turn right to him every minute almost, 
with either thank-offerings or petitions, that | never once 
stop to ask if such and such a roatter is sufficiently great for 
bis notice. 


You ask if I find it easy to engage in religious medita, 
tion, referring in particular to that on our final reat. This is 
another of my trials. I cannot meditate upon anything, ex- 
cept, indeed, it be something quite the opposite of what I 
wish to occupy my mind. You know that some Christians 
are able in their solitary walks and rides to hold, all the time, 
communion with God. I can very seldom do this. Yesterday 
I was obliged to take a long walk alone. and it was made 
very delightful in this way; so that I quite forgot that I was 
alene. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


KRAO, “ THE MISSING LINK.” 


There is now on exhibition at the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster, London, a most curious specimen of ape- 
humanity which is attracting great attention in scien- 
tific circles, and is regarded by some as an exceptional- 
ly im portant and significant link in the chain of evolu- 
tion, whose beginning is the anthropoid ape, and 
whose end is man. This little creature whom they 
call Krao is, according to a writer in ‘‘ Nature,” a dis- 
tinctly human child, apparently about seven years of 
old, endowed with an average share of intelligence, 
and possessing the faculty of articulate speech. This 
same writer, Mr. A. H. Keane, whois a student of 
Ethnology, has bad a private interview with Krao, and 
he states that since her arrival in London, over two 
months ago, she has acquired several Eoglish words, 
which she uses intelligently, and not merely parrot- 
fashion as has been stated, for during his interview 
he suddenly produced his watch, which attracted her 
by its glitter, and shecried out ‘‘c’ock, c’ock ;” that is 
clock, clock. He assumes, therefore, that she has con- 
siderable power of generalization with somewhat de- 
fective articulation, since her phonetic system does not 
yet include the liquids / and r; in other respects, too, 
her education is progressing favorably, and she bas 
already so far adapted herself to civilized ways that 
the mere threat to be sent back to her own people is 
always sufficient to suppress any symptoms of unruly 
conduct. We quote the following interesting descrip- 
tion of Krao’s appearance and her history, as given by 
Mr. Keane in his article: 


Physically Krao presents sevesa! peculiar features. The head 
and low forehead are covered down to the bushy eyebrows with the 
deep biack, lank, and Iu«trelees hair, characteristic of the Mongo- 
loid races. The whole body is alao overgrown with a far iesa dense 
eoating of soft, black hair about a quarter of an inch long, but no- 
where close enough to conceal the color of the skin, which may be 
described as of a dark olive-brown shade. The nore is extremely 
short and low, with excessively broad nostrils, merging in the full 
pouched cheeks, into which she appears to haye the habit of stufMlog 
her food, monkey-fashion. Like those of the anthropoids her feet 
are aleo prehensile, and the hands so flexible thatthey bend quite 
back over the wriets. The thumb also doub'es completely back, and 
of the four fingers, al! the top joints bend at pleasure independently 
inwards. Proguathiem (projection of the lower jaw), seems to be 
very slightly developed, and the beautiful round black eyes are very 
large and perfectly horizontal. Hence the expression is on the 
whole far from unpleasing, and not nearly so ape-like as that of 
many Negritor, and especially of ithe Javanese ‘ Ardi,” 
figured by me in *“ Nature,” vol. xxiii. p. 200. But it should be 
mentioned that when in a pet, Krao’s lips are said to protrude so far 
as to give her ** quite a chimpanzee look.” 

Apart from her history one might feel disposed to regard this 
specimen merely asa ‘eport” or lusus natura, possessed ratuer 
of a pathologicai than of a strictly asothropological interest. Cer” 
tainly isolated cases of hairy pereont, and even of hairy families, 
are not nnknown to science. Several were figured in a recent 
number of the Berlin “ Zeitechrift fir Ethnologie,” and, if I re- 
member, both Crawfard (** Journal of an Embaesy te Ava’) and 
Colonel Yule (** Miesion to the Court of Ava’’) speak of a hairy 
family resident for two or three generations at the Burmese capital. 
Thies family is reported to have come originally from the interior of 
the Lao country, and in the same region we are now told that little 
Krao and her parents, also hairy people, were found last year by the 
well-known eastern explorer, Mr. Carl Bock. Soor after their 
capture, the father appears to have died of cholera, while the mother 
was detained at Bangkok by the Siamese Government so that Krao 
alone could be bronght to England. But before bis death a photo- 
graph of the father was taken by Mr. Bock, who describes him as 
** completely covered with a thick hairy coat, exactly like that of 
the anthropoid apes. On his face not only had hea heavy, bushy 
beard and whiekers, similar in every respect to the hairy family at 
the court of the King of Barmah, who also came from the same 
region as that in which Krao and her father were found; but every 
part was thoroughly enveloped in hair. The long arms and the 
rounded stomach also proclaimed his close alliaree to the monkey- 
form, while his power of speech and his intelligence were so far 
developed that before his death he was able to utter a few words in 
Malay. 

Assuming the accuracy of these etatements, and of this deacrip- 
tion, little Krao, of course, at once acquires exceptional scientific 
importance, She would at all events be a living proof of the pres- 
ence of a hairy race in Farther India, a region at present mainly oc- 
cupied by almost hairlese Mongoloid peoples. From these races 
the large, straight eyes would also detach the Krao type, and point 
to a possible connection with the hairy, straight-eyed Aino tribes 
still eurviving in Yesso and Sakhalin, and formeriy widely diffused 
over Japan and the opposite mainland. 


Art Miscellany and Gossip. It will perhaps be of in 
terest to some of our musics! amateurs to know that 
the composition by Handel, popularly known as ‘‘ The 
Harmonious Blacksmith” is more correctly designated 
asthe ‘‘Air and Variations in E minor.” Professor 
Ella, in his interesting ‘‘ Musical Sketches,” says: 
** In one of the programmes of the Musical Union 
matinees, I published the Aistoriette of this melody. Its 
popular titie is a pure fiction. It is not known by 
whom the air was composed, although Dr. Crotch at- 
tributes it to Wagenseil; this is a gross mistake. I 
have seen two editions of the original French song, 
printed before Wagenseil was born. At the concerts of 


Ancient Music this air and variations were the stock- }- 


piece of every season, arranged for a full orchestra. 
The charming poetry of Marot to this air requires 
a repetition of the first four bars for the first 
feur lines. The original key is F major.”—— 


Mr. Frederick Cowen, the English composer, is 


winning laurels everywhere by his beautiful Scan- 
dinavian symphony. Mr. William F. Apthorp, the 
musical critic of the ‘*‘ Boston Transcript,” says of 
it, as performed recently in that city, “* Hearing it last 
Saturday «evening for the first time, we got from ita 
higher impression of real power than from any new 
symphonic composition that we have listened to for 
many years.”——- Mr. Caarles R Barnard, of the ‘‘Cen- 
tury,” New York, and author of ‘' Tone Masters,” is 
reported in the January ‘‘ Musieal Herald” as having 
made ‘‘ some interesting experiments in instantaneous 
photography, with reference to catching expressions 
and positions of actors and musicians while performing ; 
thereby to show pupils what are the modes of eminent 
performers. He has probably one hundred pictures of 
Camilla Urso, Arbuckle, Mills of New York, and other 
chief musicians, taken at progressive moments while 
playing the same selections, or performing in the 
game acts. These pictures he exhibited for the frst 
time with the aid of the stereopticon to the stu- 
dents of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, December 18.” If there could be & more novel 
method of studying music than this, it certainly re- 
mains to be discovered; and yet, odd as it seems at first 
sight, it is not easy to say why the method should not 
be productive of good results. In the field of vocal mu- 
sic, however, where it might be of special value, we fear 
there will be encountered insurmountable difficulties, for 
we believe that that prima-donna is not yet born who will 
voluntarily permit her mouth to be photographed in 
various attitudes or her grimaces during the delivery 
of an agonizing aria to be perpetuated for the benefit 
of irreverent students. Weshudder at the recollection 
of some of these that we have seen, and we shudder 
again atthe thought of their ever being transposed 
on ascreen and hung up for analysis. The colossal 
representation of a mouth whose smile 18 in a state of 
eternally suspended animation is an object of horror 
which one cannot for a moment tolerate, even for 
truth’s sake and science. 


—The twenty-third annual exhibition of the Artists’ Fund 
Society of New York was opened to the public om Monday, 
January 29, at the Kirby Art Gallery. The display is re- 
garded as rather meager and not so interesting as that of the 
Water Color exhibition, which was opened almost simulta- 
neously. 


—Mr. Alma Tudema's latest work, ‘‘ The Meeting of An- 
tony and Cleopatra,” is exciting considerable comment in 
London art circles. It is hung at the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
is described as a very rare and beautiful work. 


—The Museum of Art at New York enters upon the New 
Year free of debt, and with a balance of $2,365, on hand. 
Through the generosity of friends the debt of $16 000 has 
been paid, and the directors have been enubled to grant an 
allowance of 500 tothe support of a library and #1000 to 
the art school which has been established on Thirty-fourth 
Street. 


Wooks ane Authors. 


WOOD-ENGRAVING.' 

The contest between the old and new schools of 
wood engraving, of which cven disinterested persons 
cannot be wholly ignorant, as it has been carried on 
before their very eyes in the pages of our pietorial 
magazines, has no doubt, in very many instances, im. 
pressed the uninformed reader that the art of wood 
engraviog, apart from the present strife of old and 
new schools, was a very interesting subject to knew 
something about, if he but knew where to go for in- 
formation. The lack of a complete history of the art, 
from its earliest inceptions, through the various 
schools and stages of development, treated in its sig- 
nificance as an exponent of men and manners of by- 
gone ages, and comprised within a volume of moder- 
ate dimensions, the lack of such a book can now no 
longer be felt as heretofore, since the present admi- 
rable work in almost every particular supplies this 
want. The rise of the art, and its probable origin in 
the workshops of the goldsmiths of the twelfth cent- 
ury, is treated carefully and impartially in the open- 
ing chapter, and then follows an interesting ac- 
count of the block-books of the early part of the 
fifteenth century. These were books the cuts and 
texts of which were printed at first from engraved 
wood-blocks, and later with movable types, and 
they reproduced the most common manuscripts 
of the time, the Biblia Pauperum, or books of the poor 
preachers, which were “illustrated abridgments of 
Scriptural history or doctrine.” The Netherlands, 
under Van Eyck and the early Dutch artists, dispute 
the honor of the invention of these block-books with 
Upper Germany, and, what is considered more proba- 
ble, Lawer Germany in the region of Cologne. In 
1454, with the gradual development of the printing- 


' History of Wood Engraving. By George E. Woodberry. (New 
York : Harper & Brees.) 


press and movable type in Germany, there began a 
struggle between the new art of printing, on the one 
side, in which the text was of chief importance, and 
the old art of the block-books, on the other side, in 
which the text was subordinated to the cuts. The 
contest gradually subsided with the yielding of the 
wood engravers to the printers, as was natura]; and 
the periods of development that followed this assimi- 
lation, the history of the production of books orna. 
mented with wood engraviifgs, in Germany, France, 
England, and in Italy, are al! traced clearly and skill- 
fully in several chapters. The period of the Renais. 
sance in Germany is considered in the chapter on 
Albert Ditrer, who ‘‘ was the first to discover the full 
capacities of wood engraving as a mode of artistic 
expression,” and after Diirer came Hans Holbein, who 
at Basle gave to the world his famous ‘Dance of 
Death,” and the ‘Figures of the Bible,” which the 
historian pronounces ‘the highest achievement of 
the art at any time.” The great value and significance 
of Holbein’s work, we are told, lay in his superiority 
of style, theme, and spirit over his contemporaries. He 
was ‘‘ the first to clear his vision from the deceptions of 
religious enthusiasm, and to subdue in himself the law- 
lessness of the romantic spirit; the first to perceive that 
only the purely human interest gives lasting significance 
to any artistic work, and to depict humanity simply for 
its owa sake ; the first to express his meaning in a way 
which seems truthful and beautiful universally to all 
cultured men.” This is in tribute to his powers in gen- 
eral as an artist, andin respect of his specific genius asa 
designer for woodengraving. Mr. Woodberry continues, 
‘** Holbein was one of the great geniuses of the race, 
and he put into his works the fire and wisdom of 
genius; but, independently of what his works contain, 
and merely as illustrations of artistic methods, they 
show for the first time an artist perceiving and choos- 
ing to obey the simple laws of the art, and exhibiting 
its compass and capacity, its wealth and utility, with— 
in the sphere of those laws. This thorough under- 
standing and rational practice of the art, in connec- 
tion with his intellectual and artistic powers, made 
Holbein the most perfect master who has ever left 
works in wood-engraving, and gives his works the 
utmost value both as forms of art and as embodi- 
ments of imagination and thought.” 

With this culmination of artistic truth and 
fidelity to artistic laws exemplified in Holbein, 
the art of wood-engraving reached the high- 
est point of expression which appeared possi- 
ble, and thereafter its history is marked by a 
rapid decline into a mere mechanica! process 
for cheap ornamentation, and in the eighteenth 
century the art of wood-engraving, in Germany 
at least, was practically dead. The general causes 
that Jed to this effect were the great political, social 
and religious changes that brought about the degener- 
ation of all the fine arts; but the special cause of the 
extinction of wood-engraving as an art was the popu- 
lar attitude toward literature and art, which inclined 
to an ultra-refinement in the latter especially, so that 
from the dignity of an art possessed of individual 
meanings and methods, wood-engraving, in its at- 
tempts to vie ith the delicate effects of the then 
popular copper-plate engraving. sank to the ignominy 
which characterizes individuals as well as arts when 
they lose their personality in an attempt to be some- 
thing that they are not. When, however, at the end 
of the eighteenth century the stress of these general 
causes was removed, and the civilization of the people 
was once more begun, together with the vigor and 
impetus imparted to the resurrection cf other arts, 
wood engraving received new life, and under the 
hands of Thomas Bewick (1753-1828) in England, the 


‘inventor of the white-line, it became a wholly new 


art. New, that is, in the sense of raising the engraver 
from the position of a slavish imitator of a prescribed 
design to the dignity of a sympathetic artist expres- 
sing himself by legitimate methods. This, indeed, is 
the key to the beauties of the modern school, as it is 
called, which in America notably has produced such 
fine results. Mr. Woodberry devotes cunsiderable 
space to a discussion of the work accomplished by the 
new men, both in its relations to art and to the people. 
He considers that the circumstances are most auspicious 
for a genuine artistie development, the ultimate success 
of which, however, wi)l depend largely on the artistic 
integrity of the engravers themselves. The position 
taken by the author, with reference to the conflicting 
claims of the ‘‘ new school” and the ‘‘ old school,” ap- 
pears to us an eminently just and impartial one. His 
sympathies, it may be said, without entering into a 
discussion of the opposing schools, are in accord with 
the traditions of the old school, while he is as sincere 
in acknowledging the legitimate beauty of the best 
work of the modern engravers, as he is frank in con 
demning what appears t6 him to be blamewortby in 
their methods. 

The truthfulness of his Sviews on the modern work, 
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however, will depend largely on what one regards as 
the aim and position of the new school; whether he 
apprehends it to be a guild of artist-engravers follow- 
ing the traditions of Bewick, or as a school of restricted 
imitative workmen whose copies are now the varied 
methods by which artists convey their thoughts instead 
of the one simple design drawn on the block as in the 
early days of the art. Whatever Mr. Woodberry’s 
views may bein point of correctness of apprehension, 
they are at all events not unpleasantly aggressive, and 
as the aim of the work has been to give a truthful 
condensed account of wood engraving, and not to 
ventilate the author’s ideas on this latest phase of the 
art, it would be unjust to examine microscopically his 
views, nowhere expressed too boldly or unnecessarily, 
on a question which, after all, each must decide for him- 
self, under the guidance of his own ti ste and artistic 
perception of what is good and bad. 

The make-up of the present work is all that could be 
desired ; its binding is rich and appropriate ; its ty pog- 
raphy is admirable ; and its cuts are chosen skillfully 
to represent the various periods ard methods of the 
art. 


Preparatory Greek Course in English. By William C. 
Wilkinson. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) It is the lament 
of many mothers and sisters that as soon as the boys of the 
household enter upom classical stucies, they pass into a world 
whoee doors are ehut to them. Up tothe study of Greek and 
Latin there has been a bond of fellowship in @ common un- 
derstanding of subjects, but neither time nor opportunity 
can te obtained to enter upon the study of these languages. 
Viten have dear friends wiehed they might keep pace with 
the intellectual progress of the boys in the preparatory aud 
collegiate pursuits, that the same delightful companionship 
might be enjoyed as marked the beginning of school life. 
The separation between members of the same family, even 
between husband and wife, frequently begins with a pureuit 
in which one is a solitary student. Now these books, a series 
of four, in which this is the first, aim to remove this difficulty, 
and allow thoee who cannot etudy the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages to keep pace with the student by following an Eng- 
lish equivalent. The books studied, the lauds and the peo- 
ple, the poems ard histories, are bere deacribed in English, 
and sufficiently tranelated to give an underetanding thorough 
enough for geoeral purposes. Mr. Wilkinson gives Dr. J. H. 
Vincent the credit of originating the idea, though his own 
work is apparent in its execution. This volume leads the 
reader through the course of preparation in Greek for college. 
There is an account of the land of Greece, the Greek people: 
their writings, euggestions for beginning the real study, the 
first books used, the ‘‘ Greek Reader,” Xenophon's “‘ Anaba- 
Homer's Iliad” and ‘‘ Odyesey.” The second book 
will contain the preparatory course in Latin; the third and 
fourth, the collegiate studies in Greek and Latin. The results 
of a faithful use of these volumes will be more than simple 
mental acquisitions ; they take hold upon the mightiest influ- 
ences of this world, the participation of the home circle in 
the advanced work of its young students. We cordially 
commend this course of study to all the homes in the land 
where the refining inflaences of life are eonght. Parents who 
have long since forgotten the pursuite of college will enjoy 
the refreshment which these books will afford. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A Record and Study. By Wm. 
Sharpe. (New York: Macmillan & Co) This volume adds 
very materially toour knowledge of Rossetti, although it 
devotes but a single chapter to the story of his life. As is 
generally the case with the career of artiste and men of 
letters, Roseetti's life was comparatively barren of incident, 
and its facts can, therefore, be briefly told. The biographical 
chapter is clear and discriminating. The value of the work, 
however, lies in the fullness with which it presenta the alms 
and genius of the artist-poet, and in the clear and ample 
style in which it treats all hia works with the pen and the 
brush in detail. To Americans, and in fact to moet English- 
men, the larger body of Rossetti’s work in art must remain 
& matter of tradition. There are comparatively few among 
bis readers who will bave the opportunity of seeing the col- 
lection of his pictures and‘drawings now on exhibition in 
Londo, and the immense majority must accept the teati- 
movy of others as to their qualities and character; and yet 
Rossetti can not be well understood without a comprehension 
of his abilities and characteristics as an artist. These are 
very fully brought out by Mr. Sharpe. He gives a thought- 
ful aud diseriminating catalogue of all his works, describing 
with considerable fullneas the more important of them. 
The book is, in fact, a commentary on Rosesetti'’s work io 
both the arts, and is of lasting importance to all lovers of 
his genius. It lacks somewhat in artistic qualities of style, 
and is sometimes involved and obecure, bot asawork ef 
information and criticism it is of permanent value; although 
written by an ardent lover of the dead poet it is not with- 
out a nice discrimination. 


Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf. By Round Rodd. With an in- 
troduction by Oscar Wilde. (Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart 
& Co.) This isa little volume of verses by a young English 
disciple of Oscar Wilde's, which seems to have been made 
and not simply reprinted in Philadelphia. Its first appeal 
arises from the mechanical devices employed to make the 
book artistic In the way Mr. Wilde approves. It is printed 


on @ paper eo thin that only one side of it is used. Brown 
ink is employed, and between the printed leaves a leaf of 
green tissue paper is interposed; while odd and variously 
unlike picture symbols precede or follow certain poems. 
Some of these pictures are certainly pretty enough, but 
others, to the uninitiated, do not have any strongly apparent 
aignificanee. The title page and cover—the latter of vellam 


~—have alse a device which is identical, and which a critic of | 


levity might comp ure to cameo-like portrait imprinted on | 
the heart of an oyster shell. Of Mr. Rodd, whose full name | 
seems almost like a literary pseudonym, Mr. Wilde saye, | 


there is none” among the young men “* whose love of art is | for the Family or the Closet. 


more flawless and fervent, whose urtistic sense of beauty is | 
more subtle and delicate.” The poetry in this volome is | 
certainly emooth and melodious, and is perhaps wore noted | 
for ite musical impulee than for any prorounced or bigbh | 


meséeaye it brings to the reader. 


Campaigns of the Army of Ue Potomac, to By 
William Swinton. Kevisiovn and Keiasue. (Charles Secrib 
ner’s Suns) Says Henry Beecher: “If any ore will 


know the mechanism and anatomy of battle let bim read the | 
flerson Davis calls | 


Americ np Napier, William Swinton.” 
him ‘* the fairest and most careful of Northern writers on 
the war.” A writer on the Civil War who can win there 
two recommendations from these two representative meno 
must possess no ordivary qualities. ‘lhe history of this book 
proves the jastice of these estimates. Mr. Swinton combines 
in aremarkable degree the two qualities of a judiciv) judg- 
ment and @ brilliant descriptive imagination. The first is 
«exemplified by his treatment of Gen. Fitz-John Porter, whose 
course In Northern Virginia under Gen. Pope he defends. 
For this he was severely criticised as a copperhead and a 
friend of traitors on the publication of his first edition, but 
his view has since teen sustained by a Court of Inquiry and 
by Gen. Grant. This judicial quality is ¢qually exemplified 
by the honor which he pays to Gen. Lee and by bis defense 
of Lee against even Confederate criticisms for his prolonga. 
tion of the campaign. The other quality, bis descriptive 
imagination, is illustrated on almost every page, not by the 
multiplicity of adjectives in the vain attempt to describe the 
horrors of a battle-fleld, but in suggested pictures hicted at 
sometimes in a single word. 


The Treasury of David. By H. Spurgeon. Vols. III. 
1V., and V. Pealms 79 to 118. (New York: Fank & Wag. 
nalls.) Two more volumes Mr. Spurgeon tells as will com- 
plete this voluminous work. Mr. Spurgeon must be as rapid 
in acquisition as he isin production. Apart from his own orig- 
inal contributions this book is @ remarkable treasury of quo 
tations. The whole world of literature appears to have heen 
made tributary to it, though it is richest in extracts from the 
old English divines. Mr. Spurgeon's library is a large one ; 
hia use of it has been life-long ; it is especially rich in devo- 
tional literature, and in this wouk Mr. Spurgeon gives to 
readers who have not access to such material careful selec- 
tions from it. The book is homiletical rather than exegetical ; 
that is, it expounds the spirit of the Psalms rather than the 
meaning of the words or even the history out of which the 
separate Psalms are supposed to have been evolved. For 
miuisters desirous of suggestions tu aid them in the prepara- 
tion of sermons, this book ought to be far more valuable 
than any book of so-called sermon helps. 


The City Temple Pulpit. Sermons, with lectures on 
homiletics. By Joseph Parker, VD. D. (New York: N. Tib- 
bale & Sons.) As bright, racy, lospiring, stimulating a vol” 
ume as we bave seen ef late on serious themes. No readcr 
need fear dullness in these sermons. They do not forsake 
their purpose and wander outside the realm of preachableness 
on mere rhetorical or philosophical excursions. They set 
forth the truth, the goepel of grace, with exceeding fidelity, 
pungency, directness, and in the spirit of a ministry of 
Christ. The preacher speaks out of his own experience; he 
speaks to men, as himself one with his hearers; he speaks 
to every day life, with its sorrows, vexations, temptations, 
sins; he speaks for a present and eternal salvation. His 
thought is origival and affluent; his suggestiveness is great. 
Fragmentary us js this litle volume, it shows the secret of 
his power, with which one of the largest and most thoughtful 
audiences in England is held, and a solid church hae been 
gathered. Multitudes on this side the ocean will welcome 
this latest product of the great London preacher. We call 
attention of preachers tw the ‘‘ Homuletics Hints” at the 
end. 


The March to the Sea. Franklin to Nashville. By Jaeob 
Cox. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) The two most 
original, striking, and effective campaigns of the Civil War 
were Grant's campaign against Vicksburg and Sherman's 
march to the sea. The first cut the Confederacy in 
two along a northerly and southerly line, opening the Viesia- 
sippi practically to the Gulf. The second cut it in two slong 
an easterly and westerly line, disclosed the hollowness of 
the Confederacy, brought the horrors of war home to its 
heart, hemmed in Lee, and resulted in the evacuation of Rich- 
mond. The story of this latter campaign Mr, Cox has told 
effectively and with great fairness. His treatment of Gen- 
eral Thomas's campaign in Tennessee, of the .lisputed ques- 
tions in history respecting the responsi‘ility for the burning 
of Columbia, and of General Sherman's terms with General 
Johnson, are admirable specimens of judicial historical writ- 
ing. The volume is the tenth in the series of Campaigns of 
the Civil War. 


Ameriean Statesmen: John Randolph. By Henry Adema. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) There may be a little 
question whether John Randolph deserves @ place among 
American statesmen. He was really a politician, and one not 
of the highest type. It is charitable, however, and we are 
inclined to think philosophical, to believe that he was not 
quite sane. At all events he was a real power in American 
politics at one time. He was personally honest; he was 
always courageous; and it is hard for an honest and cour- 
ageous man to spend his life in American politics and not be- 
come misanthropical. His dread of the growth of Natioral- 
ism was sincere, and the bitterness with which he fought it 


and his foreboding of ite final triumph. On the whole, one 


was intensified by his clear prevision of its steady progress | 


eannot rise from the perusal of this book without an increased 
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feeling of commingled pity and respect for the unhappy sub- 
ject of this biography. 


Morning by Morning; or Daily Readings for the Family 
Evening hy Evening ; or Readings at Eventide 
By © H. Spurgeon. (New 
York : Robert Carter & Bros ) These volumes are of about 370 
puges ; each contains a readi: g for each day inthe year—one 
for the morning, one for the evening; each reading occupies 
one page. This fact indicates the defect‘in the work ; namely, 
its somewhat mechanical character, Devutiousl reading 
caunot be measured cff by the inch without it jury, por Is it 
poss. ble for guy man to write such readings by the page and 
have them all fresh, genuine, and spontaneous. If any man 
could do this it would be Mr. Spurgeon, and bis pages pos 
sess a degree of geuuineness which could not be looked for ina 
work so prepared. In spite of its defects, for a household of 
udults spiritually inclined, and with a liking for the arcient 
inethods in religious literature, this book will be really ser- 
viceable ae @ help to family devotions. 


or the Closet 


Pioneers of the Western Reserve. By Harvey Kice. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) This volume is an anecdotal bis- 
tory <f that portion of the present State of Obio which was 
formerly embraced in the Connecticut ** Western Reserve,” 
and which still retains ita colonial designation. While it will 
be especially readable to those who are familiar with the lo- 
cality of which it treats, much of its matter possesses more 
than & local interest, as furnishing a picture of frontier life 
which may be rega: ded us typical of that phase of American 
development. For the general reader the text would be 
made wuch more intelligible by a map of the region de- 
acribed. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Harpers will shortly publish a volume on ** English 
Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” by T. 8. Perry. 

—The Nineteenth Century Club is oue of the new literary 
ussociations of the city. Its motto is ‘* Prove all things, bold 
fast that which is good.” 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have reprinted Dr. Jowett's transla- 
lation of Thucydides and will shortly publish it with an 
introduction by Dr. Peabody. 

—It is good news that the Rey. Augustus J. C. Hare is 
about to publish, through Geo. Routledge & Sons, a new 
work descriptive of walks in Southern Ltaly and Sicily. 

—Herry Holt & Co. will shortly publisn Mr. Freeman's 
‘Impressions of America," and trauslution of Richter’s" 
visible Lodge,” from the hand of the Rev. Charles E. Brooks. 

—Qae of the most successful recent Looks of a reiigious 
character is Mr. Van Norden’s ** The Outermost Riu,’ pub- 
lished by Randolph & Co., and reviewed in these colamns 
lust week. 

— Lang's new prose translation of the *' [liad” bas appeared 
from the press of Macmillan & Co. The pruse translation of 
the ‘* Odyssey” by Lang and Butcher is undoubtedly better 
than any otber in our language. 

—Charles Scribuer’s Suns will publish at an early date the 
‘* Letters and Memorials of Jane Welch Curiyle.” They will 
be read as widely aod with as «icep an iuterest as the recent 
wmemoriais of Carlyle himself. 

—Ten Brink's ** Early English Literature,” just published 
by Henry Holt & Co., is a scholarly work from a trained 
hand, and will prove a very valuable addition to the books 
which treat of our early literature. 

—Houghton, Mifiin & Co. have issued the January oum- 
ver of the ** United States Oficial Postal Guide,” containing 
& Vast awouvt of information concerning the postal system, 
in @ll its branches, and including a mail time-table between 
the larger cities. 

—‘* Phyllis Brown” (Boston : Roberts Bros.) is one of those 
charmingly pure, simple and entertaining stories that flod a 
permanent place in the homes of a good many reade*s. It 
is a delightful little book, and deserves ali the popularity 
which it has woo. 

—Joseph Scaliger, the famous sixteenth century scholar, 
is to have his biography written by Mark Pattison. A series 
of short biographies of eminent scholars, including Erasmus, 
Reucblin, Casaubon, Linacre, Grocyn, and otbers, would all 
& gap in our biographical literature. 


—** Latine,” the Latin periodical edited by Mr. E. 8. 
Shumway, at Potsdam, in this State, excites a widening 
interest among teachers. The February number is fall of 
interesting matter for Latinista, and Latine’’ promises to 
give @ new intercet to the study of the language in this 
country. 

—The demand for Poole’s‘* Index to Periodical Literature,"’ 
published by James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, iacreases ev- 
ery year. It is an admirable work for literary workers and 
for persons in search of information on any of the topics, 
and they are innumerable, which are treated in current peri- 
odical literature. 

—Symonds's ‘‘Italian Literature,” the publication of which 
Henry Holt & Co. have recently completed, impresses crities 
everywhere by ita scholarly thoroughness, its literary insight 
and ita delightful style. Itis one of the most notable works 
of recent years, of great charm and of lasting value. The 
Christian Union will give a full account of it iu a near isene. 

—Not long before his death Gustave Dore finished a series 
of illustrations of Poe's ‘* Raven,” and theese i!lustrations, as 
will be easily imagined, contained some of his most charac- 
teristic work. The sketehes are now inthe hands of Har- 
per & Bros., who will issue them as a companion volume to 
their handsome edition of ‘‘The Ancient Mariver,” illu- 
strated by the same artist. 

—An admirable publication, and one which will be found 
very useful toministere and others interested in missionary 
works is ‘*The Missionary Almanac,” published in connection 
with ‘‘ The Gospel in all Lands,” by Eugene R. Smith, Bible 
House, New York. It gives a great amount of informatica 
in @ very convenient and trustworthy form. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 


Of the many prominent men now before the public 
there is, perhaps, not one for whose biography, when 
the time comes for it to be writter, such a vast furd of 
varied and anecdotal reminiscence may be drawn upon 
asforthat of Mr. Beecher, and the basis of fact for 
such a statement is easily di-covered when one copn- 
siders the varied callings in which he has appeared 
before the public, as preacher, reformer, editor, orator, 
lecturer. Then agaiu, apart from this versatility of 
intellectual gifts, is the adaptability of his character, 
which seems best suited to that degree of social con- 
verse in which he may at any moment chance to be. 
If it be an audience with the Queen or the Prime Min- 
ister, One Would not suspect but he had breathed the 
atmosphere of a court from bis youth; if it be achance 
word with a staiwart laborer on the way to work, or 
with a friendiy farmer whom be passes on a country 
by-road. there wi!l be such community of interest and 
sympathy apparent iv both speech and manner that it 
is more than probable that the laborer and farmer will 
mistake him for an exceptional example of their own 
class. This large range of sympathy, which puts Mr. 
Beecher at once on a footing of good fellowship with 
the individual or the audience at any station be- 
tween the two social extremes already designated, is 
the disposition best calculated, within respectable 
limits, to develop those oddities or charms of character, 
as the case may be, either subjective or objective, that 
are preserve! to us in the form of personal anecdotes, 
reminiscences, and illustrative incidents. The advance 
sheets of this work on Mr. Beecher which lie before 
us are fullof such examples, and from the mass we 
select a number that seem to us to typify best the more 
promivent of Mr. Beecher’s characteristics. 

Beyinni2g with his early life in the West, after leav- 
ing Lane Theoiogical Seminary, we give in his own 
words the account of his first ministry at Lawrence- 
burg, a small settlement near Cincinnati, on the Ohio 
river. He says: 

Where I first settied in the ministry the ground was iow, and sub- 
ject to overtiow sometimes from the Great Miami, sometimes from 
the Yhio, and sometimes from both. The houses that were bait in 
the early days of poverty were low ; and generally twice a year—in 
the autumn, and in the spring when the snow meited on the mouat- 
aine—the Uhio came booming down and overflowed ; and men were 
obliged to emigrate. They found themeelves driven ont of their 
houses. Their cellars were submerged, and frequently the lower 
stories of their dwellings would fill with water, And they betook 
themacives to the tabie-land a littie back, in boate. 

I go back now to my own ministry. I have got to begin to talk 
about myseif as an old man, before long. | have been, thus far, talk- 
ing as though I were young ; but | find that I am remembering back 
too far for that, when I vo back to the time when | first became the 
pastor ofachurch. It was twenty years ago. I remember that the 
flock which I firet gathered in the wilderness consisted of twenty 
persons. Nineteen of them were women, and the other was nothing. 
I remember the days of our poverty, our straitness. [ was sexton of 
my Own chorch at that time. There were no lamps there, so! bought 
some; and | filled them and lit them. I swept the church, and lighted 
my own fire. I did not ring the be!!, because there was none toring. 
I opened the church before prayer-meetings and preaching,and locked 
it when they were over. I took care of everything connected with 
the building. And dolI not remember every one of those faces? | 
think there were but two persons among them did not earn their daily 
living by actual work ; and these were not weaiihy—they were only 
in moderate circumstances. We were all poor together. And to the 
day of my death, | never sha!! forget one of those facea or hear one 
of those names spoken without having excited in my mind the 
warmest remembrances. Some of them ! venerate, and the memory 
of some has been precious as well as fruitful of good to me down to 
this hour. 

Turning over the pages we meet with various inter- 
esting paragrapis, and this incident, illustrative of his 
power of rapid absorption, is related by a friend who 
submitted to him the proof-sheets of a new work, of 
over two hundred pages, on certain aspects of phrenol- 
ogy. ‘*‘ We were at dinner; while the rest of us were 
finishing the second course he took a seat by the win- 
dow, turned over the pages, passed on their contents, 
stopping here and there to read with more care a page 
or paragraph, and to criticise or commend, and at the 
close gave us an analysis of the book whieh most men 
would have acquired only in a morning’s study.” 

In the chapter on Mr. Beecher as an editor occur 
the two following anecdotes. And just here we beg 
leave to disclaim any attempt at a logical sequence of 
incidents in this article. The intention is that they 
should speak clearly for themselves, without the con- 
necting links of biography and context that would 
lengthen the article unbearably. 

The habit of learning from men as we!! as books was characteristic 
of the young and enthusiastic editor, then as ever since. There lea 
story, for the details of which we will not voach, that he was accue- 
tomed to attend a club-meeting of farmers, paper and pencil in 
hand, always modestly refusing to join in the discussions, but always 
keeping carefai note of them ; and that bis subsequent embodiment, 
not however usually in ferm of reports, of the sifted resulta of the 
discussions, was ove of the features which gave the ** Western 
Farmer and Gardener ” ite early and national reputation. It was one 
of the first, if not the very first, successes in agricultura! journalism 
in thiscountry. Another story, for the eubstantia!l truth of which 
we can vouch, shows what good use he made of other people's 
knowledge, gathered wheresoever be could find it. He wrete a de- 


* Incidents Illustrative of Traits of Character. Selected from ad- 
vance sheets of the ferthcoming work on Mr. Beecher, by permis. 
sion of Mesers. Funk & Wagnails. 


eciption of some remarkable flower, which was caught up and copied 
far and wide, a# 4 rare portrait of a rare plant. He had never seen 
it, having gathered the materiais for hie picture from the books and 
vitalized them by his own pictorial imagination. Several years after- 
ward he was viriting an Eastern hothonse, and was introduced to 
the gardener as the editor of the ** Western Farmer and Gardener.” 
The host, proud of his possession of an unnenally fine #;ecimen of 
the flower which Mr. Beecher had #0 graphically described, took him 
straight to see it. Mr. Beecher examined, admired, ard asked its 
name. The astonished gardener gave ite scientific titie. * Yes! 
Yer !" said Mr. Beecher; *‘ but itecommon name. What do folks 
call it?” Whereat the indignant host, thinking his learned guest was 
chaffi.g, told him to his astonishment that he war looking on the 
original of his own description, and could hardly believe Mr. Keech- 
ers solemn assertion that he had never set eyes upon the flower till 
that moment. 

The otber incident has reference to a later period, 
when Mr. Beecher was established in the East, and 
was connected with ** The Independent :” 

During Calhoun’s last illness one of Mr. Beecher’s contributions 
to the then infant * Independent” waa read to the dying statesman. 
Paper and writer were then alike comparatively nnknown. The title 
of the article, “Shall we Compromise?” indicates ite theme; ita 
character cannot be easily imagined except by one who pats himself 
back in a time when “ compromise” was the theme of Clay and Web- 
ster in the Senate, of Stiles and Adams and Blavden iu the pulpit, 
ofthe New York ** Observer” and the Boston “ Recorder” in the 
press, indeed of almost every politician, pulpit, and newspaper of 
note in the land. ** Read that again,” seid the dying Calhoun to his 
secretary. It was read again. ** Who writes that?” he aetked. ** That 
fellow underetands his subject,” was Calhoun’s final comment. 
* He will be heard from again. He has gone tothe bottom.” It is 
not without good groand that the author of the * History of Journal- 
iam in America’’ counts Henry Ward Beecher one of the two great 
editors of the United States, one of the two journalixis par ezcel- 
lence of America. 


Mr. Beecher’s career as a lecturer and orator bas 
been very full of stirring incident, and «as an iliustra- 
tion of his power when fully aroused by opposition. 
we quote the account of bis lecture agent, Mr. Pond, 
of their experience at Richmond, Virginia, in Janu- 
ary, 1877. 


In all the five hundred lectures which I have heard from Mr. 
Bveecher—and I have traveled with him over 200,000 miles—there 
was no one so remarkable as that delivered in Richmond, | had sold 
his lecture for $500 to a man by the name of Powell, who owned the 
theatre. We went to Washington, January 23d, i577, and | was tele- 
graphed by him that we mus. vot come, as Mr. Beecuer would not 
be allowed to apeak in Richmond. I said nothing to Mr. Beecher 
about it, but telegraphed Powell that we should be there. As we 
arrived at Kichmond in the morning, he came aboard the train and 
said to me, * It won't do for Mr. Beecher to speak here,” and he 
showed me a four-page circular issued by a State official, the heading 
of which ran something like this: 

** Shail Beecher be allowed to speak in Richmond? ‘The Brother 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, the Aathor of * Uncle Tem’s Cabin!’s 
Henry Ward Beecher, who eent the Sharps Rifles to Kaneas! Henry 
Ward Beecher, who is famous for drawing the Bead, and Probably 
ie as Liable to Draw a Bead on one of His Auditorsas Any! Henry 
Ward Beecher, who Helped to Dig the Graves of Million« of our 
Best Sons of the South! Henry Ward Beecher, who has been Falee 
to hie Country, False to his Religion, and False to his God! Shall 
this man be a'iowed to speak in Kichmond ? 7?” 

When we got into town the newsboys were selling anti -Beecher 
poetry and songs on the streets. We reached the hotel; Mr. Keecher 
reyiatered and left the room in tbe midst of genera! tittering and 
eneering. When he went into the dining-room, even the waiters tit, 
tered and sneered, and it was hard to get waited on. We were #im- 
ply insuited in every way, but Mr. Beecher said nothing. | remember 
as we waked out of the dining-room he caught up a iitile golden- 
haired baby, wheu a lady rushed up, and snatching the child away 
ran off with it. Mr. Beecher went up to his room, while I went ap 
to the theatre to see Powell. 

Affaire went quietiy enough that day, and at » gbt, when the lec- 
ture was to come off, we went up together to the theatre. Toe Board 
of Trade, the Tobacco Board, and the Legisiature then in sersion 
had all by resolution agreed that none of their mcmbers would yo. 
But when it came time to open the doors, as every man knew his fe). 
low was not going, he went, and & a consequence the Governor was 
there, and al! the legislators, and they were haviug quite a laugh at 
each other's expense. The house was filled with men, and they 
were a noisy lot; but Mr. Beecher had secured a detail of thirty po- 
licemen to insure quiet. After I entered the etage-door—there were 
five or six policemen to keep the crowd back—I heard them making 
a great noise in front, and Powell came to me and said, ** Don't you 
introduce him. You'll be egged as sure as you gO out there.” Mr. 
Mr. Beecher knew that it was to be a wild meeting, but at last said 
to me, ** Well, I’m ready,’’ and together we went out and took seats 
on the stage. 

As we sat down, the vast crowd of men and the few ladies in the 
gallery commenced to applaud, and some turbulent characters gave 
a regular rebel yell. I rose at last and iutroduced Mr. iscecher, 
merely saying that there was no act of my life that gave me euch 
pleasure as introdacing so great and good a man ae Henry Ward 
Beecher. I sat down, and they went at it again. We speak of a 
man’s rising to an emergency. He stood up there, in his old way, and 
let them yell until they got tired. He was to lecture on ** Hard Times,” 
and his firet worde were that there wae a iaw of God, a common and 
natural law, that braine and money controlled the universe. He said: 
*' This law cannot be changed even by the big Virginia Legislature, 
which opens with prayer and closes with a benediction.” As the 
legislators were all there in a body, the laugh went arcund It was 
not five minutes before the house was clapping. Mr. Beecher 
talked two hours and a half to them, and of all the speeches that I 
ever heard that was the best one. He said, firet, he would eulogize 
Virginia and the bravery of the men of the South, and then he would 
teli them just what they did that was wrong. In his peroration he 
eulogized Virginia as » commonwealth; she who had bred her sons 
for Presidents; how great she was, etc, etc.; and got them al! per- 
fectly wrought up, and then he continued: **But what a change when 
she came to breeding her sons for the market /” Then he would draw 
that terrible picture of slavery and its effects, and they had to sit 
quietly and take itall. After the lecture we left the theatre quickly, 
got into a carriage and went down to the hotel. Tnen, once in his 
room, Mr. Beecher eat back in his chair and laughed, as much as to 
say: ** We have captured Richmond, haven’t we?’ Then came a 
knock at the door, and as it opened, there in the hal! etood a crowd 
of these gentlemen ; they walked right in, and the spokesman said: 
“ We want to thank you for this lecture, Mr. Beecher. This is Hon. 
—, and this is the Hon. —— and Lieut t-Governor ——.,"’ and 


so on, introducing everybody ; and “ We want you to lecture here 


to-morrow night forus. Why, this is good enough for our wives to 
hear.” Mr. Beecher stood up, and said, **Gentiemen, Iam a piece 
of artillery here that Mr. Pond pulls around and touches off when he 
waute to.” Atthie they ehowed hundred-dollar bills, and offered 
anythirg if he would only lecture again, bot aa he was booked for 
Washington the next night it was out of the question, and he had to 
refuse, They came in crowds the next morning at seven o'clock to 
see him off 

Of the famous speeches in England at the time of 
the Civil War Mr. Beecher has given an account in 
his own words, making a chapter of unusual. interest, 
and a part of this experience follows here, although it 
is hard to separate any one portion from his narrative 


without detriment to its interest. 

I went to my hotel, and when the day came on which I was to 
make my firet epeech, Letruck ont the notes of my speech tn the 
morning ; and then came upa kiuod of horror—I don't know whether 
I can do anything with an Eoglish audience—I have never had any 
experience with an English audience. My American way, which 
are ali well enough with Americans, may utteriy fail here, and a fail. 
ure in the cause of my country now and here i« horrible beyond con- 
ception,to me! Ithink I never went through euch astroggle of 
darkness and suffering in all my life aa I did that afternoon, It was 
about the going down of the sun that God brought me to that state 
in which I said, ** Thy will be done. I am wi iling to be anoinilated, 
Tam willing to fail if the Lord wanteme to.” I gave it al up into 
the hands of God, and rose up in a state of peace and of serenity 
eimpiy unepeakabie, and when the coach came to take me down to 
Manchester Hali I felt no disturtance nor dreamed of anything bat 
FUCCCES, 

We reached the hall. The crow! was already beginning to be ta- 
multuous, and I recollect thinking to myse'f as I stood there lookiny 
at them, * I will contro! you! I came here for victory, and I will 
have it, by the help of God!" Well, | was introdoced, and | must 
confess that the things that I had done and suffered in my own 
country, according to what the chairman who introduced me eaid, 
amazed me. The speaker was very Engiieh onthe subject, and I 
learned that I belonged to an heroic band, and all that sort of thing, 
with abolitioniam mixed in, andseoon. By the way, I think it was 
there that I was introduced asthe Rev. Heury Ward Beecher S.owe. 
But as soon as [ bevan to speak the great sudience began to show 
ita teeth, and I had not gone on fifteen minutes before an unparal- 
leled scene of confusion and interruption occurred. No American 
that has not seen an English mob can form any conception of one. 
have seen all sorte of camp-mecetings and experienced all kinds of 
public speaking on the stump ; | bave seen the most disturbed meet- 
inge in New York City, and they were all of them as twilight to 
midnight compared with an Eng i#h hostile audience. For in Eny 
land the meeting does not belong to the parties that cal! it, but 
to whoever chooses to go, and if they can take it out of your 
hands it is considered fair play. This meeting had a very large 
muititade of men in it who came there for the purpose of ck 
etroying the meeting and carrying it the other way when it came 

vole, 

ne measure audience and #a;d to myself, About 
one-fourth of this audience are opposed to me, and about one- 
fourth will be rather in sympathy, and my Dusiners now i* not to 
appeal to that portion that is opposed to me nor to thore that are 
already on my side, but to bring over the middle sectio:.’" How to 
do thie was aprobiem. The question was, who could hold out long- 
eet? There were five or aix storm centers, boiling and whuiriiny at 
the same time; here some one,pounding on a group with his ombrella 
and shouting, * Sit down there ;" over yonder a row between two or 
three combatants; seomembere else a group al! yelling towether at the 
top of their voice. It was like talking toa storm at sea. But there 
were the newspaper reportera just in front, and | said to them, 
** Now, gentiemen, be kind enough to take down what Ieay. It will 
be in sections, buat I will have it connected by-and-by.” I threw my 
notes away, and entered on a discos#ion of the value of freedom as 
opposed to slavery in the manufacturing interest, arguing that free- 
dom everywhere inéreases man's necessities, and what be need« 
he buys, and that it was, therefore, tothe intere=t of the manufact 
uring community to stand by the side of labor through the country. 
I never wae more seif-poseessed and never in more perfect good 
temper,‘and I never was more determines that my hearers shoud 
feel the curb before [| gotthrouygh with them. The uproar wou'd 
come in on thie «ide and on that, and they would pat ineulting ques- 
tions and make all sorts of calle to me, and wound wait uuti! the 
noise had subsided, and then get in five minutes of talk. The re- 
porters would get that down and then up would come another noise, 
Occasionally I would see things that amused me and would laugh 
outrright, and the crowd would «top to see what | waa laughing at. 
Then | would sail in again with a sentence ortwo. A good many 
times the crowd threw up questions which I canght at and answered 
back. I may as wel! putin here one thing that amused me huyely. 
There were baize doors that opened both ways into side-alleys, and 
tuere wae a hage, burly Englishman standing right in front of one 
of those doors and roaring like a bull of Bashan; one of the police 
men ewung hia elbow aronnd and hit him in the beliy and koocked 
him through the door-way, so that the last part of the baw! was 
outside in the alley-way; it etruck me eo ridicucously & thiok how 
the fellow must have looked when he found himee!lf * bollering ” 
outside that I could not refrain from laughing outright. The aadi- 
ence iomediately stopped its uproars, wondering what I was jaugh- 
ing at, and that gave me another chance and | caughtit. So we 
kept on for an hour and a half before they got #0 far calmed down 
that I could go on peaceably with my *peech. ‘Tney liked the pluck. 
Englishmen like a man that can stand on his feet and giveand take; 
and #o for the last hour | had pretty clear ealling. The next morn- 
ing every great paper in England had the whole speech down, | 
think it was the design of the men there to break me down on that 
first apeech, by fair means or fou!, feeling that if they could dothat 
it would be trumpeted all over the land. I said to them then and 
there, “Gentlemen, you may break me down now, but I have regis- 
tered a vow that I will never return home until I have been heard in 
every county and principal town in the Kingdom of Great Britain. 
I am not going to be broken down bor put down. | am going to be 
heard, and my country shail be vindicated.’’ Nobody knows better 
than I did what it is to feel that every interest that touches the heart 
of a Christian man, a patriotic man, and a lover of liberty, is being 
aseailed wantonly, to etand between one nation and your own and to 
feel that you are in asituation in which your country rises or fails 
with you. And God was behind it all; I feit it and I knew it, and 
when 1 got through, and the vote was called off, you wouid have 
thought it was a tropical thunderstorm that swept through that ball 
as the ayes were thurdered, while the noes were an ineign'ficant and 
contemptible minority. It had ali gone on our side, and such enthu- 
siaem I never saw. I think it was there that when | started to go 
down into the rooms below to get an exit, that a big, burly Enylish- 
man in the gallery wanted to shake hands with me, and I could not 
reach Lim, and he called out, ** Shake my umbrelia!" and he reached 
it over; I shook it, and as I did se, he shouted, ** By Jock] Nobody 
shall touch that umbrella again |” 
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delghtful ‘‘Joseph’s Bondawe,” (§1,) and 
lshazrar,”’ (@1.) make worweous o rien tal arecta 
as do the **Damel ete...) and 
.) ** Fall of Jernaslew,” cta.. 
** Christ the ood, (80 cta., ) are good, and St. Saen’s 
** Deluge,” cta.) Herll 2’ ** Fy into 
(38 cts), Suilivan’s ‘* Prodigal Son” (75 cts.) are 
worthy and etriking compositions. 


SECULAR. 


** Don Munio,” 81.50, ** Lore. 
Cecilia’ Day,” 6 cta., ** May 
Queen,” are cia*eic and beautiful. Easier ex 
are “* Hayiwakers,’ Bl, by Koot, and Thomas's 
** Pienic. i. Pretty parior Operettas are ** Pan! 
ine, ” * Pa 'omita.” 235 Di amond 
Diamond.” #1, **Cuys and Saucers,” 25 cte, 


**Oomala,” 80 cta., 
ley.” 6: *° St. 


without Sin—Original Sin—Originai Sin a-eerted 


*.* Sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of price. 


K. P. DUTTON & 


K. P. DUTTON & 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
COMMENTARY. | 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY THE 


Rr. Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, DD. 


Vol CGienesi« Numbers 
uniform with The 


$6.00, 


Larye quarto, New Testament 


Commentary. 
Vol If READY NEXT MONTH. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLS 


NOTICE. —This Commentary being the work of 
Eminent Bibiical Scholars of the day, under the 


-upervision of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, Chairman of the New Testament Kevieion 
Company, will be of great ss#i-tance to thore who 
teke intere-tin the Kevision of the Vid lesta- 
ment. The notes wii! be found to embody virtually 
a Keviseed Translation, and In them the difficult and 
doubtful paseages on which the l#borse of the Old 
Teetament Company bave been «pent, and in which 
the chief interest of the Kevieion will centre, are 
fully discussed and explained. 


By the late Canon Mozley: 
LECTURES, 


THEOLOGICAL PAPERS. 


By J. B. Moziey,D.D Canon of Chriet Church, 

Oxford. Svo, 303 pages. $2.50. 

ConTENTS: Evidence— Physica! Science and The- 
ology—Jdewieh and Ueathen Conceptions of a Fu- 
ture State—On the Supposed Obecurity of Holy 
Seripture—St, Pau.’s Teaching an Integra! Part of 
Holy Seripture—The Dogmatic (Office, ite Scope 
and Method—Mysterious Truth=«—Of Christ Alone 


by Worldly Philosophers aud Poets—VPerfectibility 

-Modern Dectrine of Perfectibility—Tue Athana 
vlan Creed—The Holy Eucharist--Letter to the 
Kev. Professor Stanley on the Articies Obeerva- 
tions on the Colonial Church Qaestion—Keview of 
Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Arsent—Note on Egyp 
tian Doctrine of a Future State. 


Selections from the Writings of 
H. P. LIDDON, D. D. 


l6mo. pages. §1 .00. 


SERMONS [O08 
Passion-Tide and Easter. 


BY TME 
REV. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., 
Principal of King’s Coliege, London. 


160 pages. $1 00. 


EPOCHS OF THE PAPACY. 


From ite Rise to the Death of Pope 
Pius IX. in 
1878. 
By the Kev. Arthur Robert Pennington, (anon of 
Lincoln Cathedral. Large l2mo, 525 pages 
$3.50. 


CONSTANTIA CAREW, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPBY. 
By EMMA MARSHALL, 


$1.25. 


12mo, 


l2mo. 360 pages. 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 W. Twenty-third St., New York. 


— 


For many others, send for lists. Sullivan's 
Operas publishe i in good style ard at low prices. 


SEW BUOKS OF GREAT MEKIT: 


** Redemption,” $1. Gounod Novello's 

** shepard © Sotlect $1. Quarteta and Choirs, 
** Chora! Choir,” 81 Beatnew Choir Book. 

** Peerleaa, 75 cts. Best new Slowinw Class Book. 
** Minetre! Songs.” A wreat success. 

** Musica! Favorite," $2. ew Piano Muaic. 


Any book mailed for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditrson & Co., S6T Broadway, N. Y. 


TEACHERS, 
Americao and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Voi eges 
Circulars of wood schools, with intellig : advice, 
free to pare: te personally. Matled for postawe. All 
skilied Teachers should have ‘Application Form.’ 


J W. SOHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
+» J East l4th Bt, near bth Ave., N. ¥ 


The Gates of Day. 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 7. 


A fine collection of Carols by favorite authors. & pp. 


A full Catalogue of Easter Carols, Services, and 


16 Kast Ninth street, | 
NEW 


For Easter Sunday 


-A new and superior 
"Neripture lections. 


e ocagsion by Kev. 
cents by mail. 


written expressly for th 

16 pases. 
Price $400 per lw, 


Service with 
Sou 
ht. wry. 


Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 


Anthems sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


YORK. 


MACMIL LAN & 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW TRANSLA LION OF THE 'LIAD, 


‘THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


to Proee Ky 
Walter le sf. = 


Done in- 
Lanu, M. A. 


A Memoir. By 


(‘rown Svo, $1.75 


ANNIE KEARY: 
Eiiza Keary. With 
**Eliza Keary hae done ‘or the 
diMficu.t and sacred work, 
Quirite wrace and refinement 
her reward in koowilnd that the 


She will bave 


| Acacdeluy. 


AKT AND THE 
Lucy Crane, With 
themas and Walier 


ite love ahd Joyousi.ers 


LECTURES ON 
Formation of taste. bby 
liiustratione drawn by 
(rane. $2. 

** Plain aud unitiated folks are sure to learn a great 
deal from thia exceilent volume Miss Crane 
is a very good counsellor as to the domesticaily aud 
socially important of art, house decora. 
ton, aud dresas."’— [Spectator. 


ti 


LECTURES ON ART. By Reg. Stu- 
art Poole, Prof. W. 1b Kirehmond, E. J. Poyn- 
ter, T. Micklethwatte and William 
Morris. l2mo, 

** William Morris, ; oet and practia] decorative 
artist, traces at Considerable leuswth the history of 
*Patteru Designuinw,’ aod talks charmingly o the 
cultivanon of the arte of waking beautiful 
our dal.y Journal. 


enrer 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: A 
a Study by Wiliam Sharp. 
after Rossetti, 12 


Record and 

With an thustration 
mo, $3.00. 

Contains faithful and exhaurtive account of 

life aud works of one of the wreatest literary aud 

artistic tenluees of Lhe present century.—[(Daily Tel- 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 
Schowui-s. 


NEW VOLUME. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
With Introduction 
Lumby, D.D. With 


and 


Mape. Parte 1 and 2, 


Exposition. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
THE SPEECHES OF THE HOLY 


Aposties. By Donald Fraser, D.D. lémo, 


$1.25. 
THE GALILEAN GOSPEL. By Al- 


D D., Professor of 
New Testament 


exander Balmain 
Apologetics sand 
l6mo, $1.25. 


bruce, 


_NEW BOOK BY REV. DR. MACMILLAN 
THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. By’ 


Kev. Hugh Macmillan, LL.D. F.KS.E. 
author of ** Bible Teachings in Nature,” *, The 
True Vine,” ete. Globe Svo. §1.50. 


THE SACRED BOOKS of the EAST.- 


Translated by various Oriental scholars and 
edited by F. Max Muller. 


VOL. '4.- THE SACRED LAWS 
OF THE ARYAS « taught in the | 


«cLools of Apartamba, Gautama, Vasiahtha, 
and Baudhayana, Translated by Georg Buhler 
Part 2. Vasi-htha and Bandhayana. Svo, Ox- | 
ford, Clarendon Press, $2.75 


VOL. PAHLAVI TEXTS, ‘Trane 


lated by E. W. West. Part % The Dadistan | 
Dintk, and the Epistles of Manuskihar. 8vo, $3.25. | 


MACMILLAN & CO. NEW YORK, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


AVON SPRINGS | 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM. 


(Katablished 1560.) 


POPULAR WINTER RESORT. 


Best Sulphur Waters in the country for the cure 
of rheumauem, ekir, disease, liver disorders, ma- 
iartal affections, diseases of women, etc. Bathe 
within the buildmyg. Steam heat. Fine Table. 
Society genial and cultured. The resort of many 
eminent persone for rest and recreation. Bathe 
and beet medical advice without extra charge 
Address, 
L. HINKLEY & CO., 


Aven, Livingstes Ue., N. | 


- - 


Mivere M A | 


KE ENTLY PUBLISHED 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, Done! 
into Proes Ky H Bacener, M. A., | 
and A. Lang, W.A Purd edition, revived 
and correctod, with additional Notes With 
froutiep 


sakeof others a | 
aud has done it with ex- | 


music of her sister's | 
life will touch wan) bearte aod waken response to | 


Notes by J. Kawson | 


each (0 Cents; Complete in one volume, $1.25. | 


THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY OF | 


iad ries o f 


| During ISS3 KR 
Exeyesis. | 


The American Pilgrim 


SG. Pp. PUTNAM SONS, 


| 27 & 29 W. 23d. S’., New York. 


| HAVE NOW READY: 
I. The History of the Negro Kace in Amer- 
icn from to t880, Negroes 
as Soldvers and ae zene, 
minary ( oneidersation of the Unity 
Hi«terical Sketch 
Nevro Gov- 


 ~ 


S aves, towether 
witha Pre! 
) of the Homan Family, an 

i of Africa, and an Aceount of the 
eroments of Sierra Leone and L berla Hy 
W. Winttrams, first colored member 
of the Ohio Leg'slature, and late Jadvge Advo- 
of the G. A. K. of % volames, 
with «teel of the 


large octave, poatrait on 


auther. 


*The a unted out tr bie race the bene 
fite ae well ae ft) b awe, he has tn - 
| etierated hia et. man and tndicated 
| not only the personal a: peeeant aivantawea of ad 
| vancement, but the stupendous and revo’ ution 


| leb rthat awai the American newro, havin 
bi meelf ‘earned at hh erent « «tthe value of civi 
zation acd free = t scarry liwht to the dark con 


* The Negro race o* thia country hea at laet found 
etorien identifi in race, evropathy, and hopes, 
hase writtes history worthy of a people who 
have eo lived a history withe vat having 
any adequate record.” [~an Francisco Kul etin. 


The Mery Oasis’ Travels and Adventures 
Fast of the Caspian during the Vears 
1879 SO SI. Including Five Menthe 
Residence in the Tekke Territory By 
E. O Donovan, correspondent of the * London 

With portrait, mape, and fac- 

diplomatic document. 2 volamee, 


$7.00. 


Daily Newe.™ 
similes of 
large oc’ avo, 


The Jesuits. A‘ omplete history of their 
proceedings from the founda- 
tion of the Order tothe present time Trane- 
lated from the German of Theodore Griesinger, 
2 vole, large Svo, with fronti=piece. $6 00. 


open and secret 


1V.—The Leavenworth Case. By Anna K. 
Gireen. A new cheap edition for the million of 
extraordinary book. Price cents. 


**A most inwenions and sbsorbingly interesting 
story. The readers are epell-bound till the last 
Comm reiai. 


Putnam's new Catalogue sent on application 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, N. ¥ 


FRANK LESLIE’S” 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


T. De Witt Talmage. D D,. Editor. 


February Number. 


What is Congregationalism ? 


THE REV. DR. TARBOX 


the sece nd of 


cles whieh will pear te 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


wious « 


Ate otber «erticles incite F-truare 


in Palestine. 
BY EDWIN DE LEON. 
° 
Justice Warren's Daughter ” 
ye 
Weighed and Wanting,” 


and 


(entinued Storles, 


An Article on “ Whisperers” by the 
the Editor Short Stories 
Sketches end Poems 


FRANK LE SLIE'S 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Is -published monthly. $3.00 per 
year; 25 cents per copy. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


Address Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 
53,55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


—_— —- 


OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 
A select military boarding schoo! for boys. Es- 
tablished in Its location secures rare 
from temptation. ard from villawe |: Quences, with 
excellent exercive and safe di version in rowing, sewim- 
mine, *ketinw and on the Lake, and abeolute 
freed m from waiaria. It has a wood yupasium 
and ample grounds. It offers preparation of the 
moet kind, for collere or bustr essa, with the 
disc'pline of a cultivated Christian beme. 
umber two cataiow ues, adaress 
A. . Peekakill, N. Y. 


“OL the three buudred give but three” 
VICK'S VICK, Hocheatar, N. ¥. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIL., No. 6. 


Oublisher’s Hepartment. 


New York, Fes 8, 1883. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 

Dr. W. H. HOLCOMBE, New Orleans, La., 
says: ‘‘I founditan admirable remedy for 
debilitated state of the system, produced by 
the wear and tear of the nervous energies.” 


Mothers should remember. in the absence of their 
hysician, that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral promptly re- 
the croup. 


All @ufferers from blood disorders can ase Ayer's 
with the fu:lest assurance of happy re- 
ta. 


Fer Throat Diseases and Coughs. Drown's 
Bronchial Troches, ai) other reat:y good things, 
pon eee vently imitated. The genuine are sold only 

ke. 


The Best ‘looth Powder is Caswell, Massey & Co.'s 
Dentine. Safe. preservative and economical 1, 121 
Broadway, and 578 Fifth Avenue. 


OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH. ) 
No. 5 Nassau street, » 
New York, Dec. 18, 1882. ) 


To those persons seeking a good inter- 
est paying 6 per cent. investment at or 
about par, we would recommend the 
Chesapeake and Ohio six per cent. 
bonds, due in 1911, and the Elizabeth- 
town, Lexington and Big Sandy sixes, 
due in 1902. 

Both of these bonds pay their interest 
reguiarly in New York City in gold. 
They are both First Mortgages on finished 
properties, with net earnings largely in 
excess of their interest payments, and 
both are listed at the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

In this connection we have just pub- 
lished a little document ‘‘Concerning the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway,” copies 
of which can be had at our office. 

FISK & HATCH. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 


$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prempt as Gevernment Bends. 
At Nationa! Bank of Commerce in New York. 


The restatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
Curing eleven years’ business. Informa- 
tion, Forms and Testimonials furnished on applica. 
tion. J.B. WATHKINGS & Ci, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Hewey Droxrxson, NewYork Manager. 43 Broadway 


TO INVESTORS!: 


Now ts a most favorable time to obtain some of the 
upen improv« r uctive property. 
INTEREST GL AHANTEED atthe third Nation- 
al k, New York 


Ban 
IT WILL PAY any one seeking a most desir- 
able imvestment t confer with the 


Western Farm Morigage Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

Send $200 to $20,000 immediately er write for 
SPECIAL INFORMATION aboutthe prime 
loans just now on hand. 

Every Loan Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
Batesare firmand Securities never better. 
F. M. PERKINS, Pres. I.. i. PERKINS, Sec. 

J.T. WARNE, Vice Pres. C. W. GILLETT, Treas. 
N.H. HART, Anditor. 
Address the Secretary and mention this paper. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


THE LEAVENWORTH CASE. 


A LAWYER'S STORY. By Anna Katharine Green. - 


EDITION FOR THE MILLION, éro, 26 CENTS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


WHAT THE CRITICS saY. 
** Wonderful skill.” 
** Most ingeniously constructed plot.” 
** [Interesting story of a mysterious crime.” 
** Most ingenious story of the kind we have ever 
” 


** To be eagerly read and thoroughly enjoyed.” 
as our attention from the very first sen- 


Lal 


tance. 
** A real marvel of fiction.” 
** The story is developed with great skill." 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
WEW YORK. 


Thirty-Third Annual Statement 


ETNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY 1, 1883. 


ASSETS, January 1, 12, at cost........ 826, 777, 707.99 
RECEIPTS. 
Premiums iu 1882. ........, 82, 622, 631.39 
Interest, and from other 
source ip 1883............. 1,563, 349.90 4,076, 981.29 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Olaims................81, 146, 015.% 


Matured Endowments..... 623, 492.47 
Dividends to Policy - holders 

and for Surrendered Poli- 

coches 73u, 510. & 
Re-Insurance..............-. 4, 670.2 
Commissions................ 245, 838. U6 
Agency Expenses, Medical 

Examinations, and al!) 

other expenees.......... 175,845.26 
Dividend on Stock, earned 

in Stock Department..... 76, C00. 00 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1°88, at cost.............. 826, 756, 069, 66 

ASSETS. 
Casn on band andin Banks, 2,779,543.41 


Railroad and other Stocks 

1,025, 478.04 
State. County, City, and 

Town Bonds.......... 
Mortgages sec d by Real Es- 

tate, valued $4).622,59).00.. 11,390,681.18 
Loans on Collaterals(Market 

Value $836,917.00'............ 
Loans on Personal Security.. 
Loans On existing Poricies, 

the present value of which 

ceeds $6,750,000.00.......... 2,515, 167.30 


571,618.06 
21 850. 42 


Oash balances due from Agt’s. 19,010.35 
Assets, Dec, 31, 1882, 
Interest due and accrued, 
December 31, 1882,........ 8409, 461. 26 
Premiums in course of col- 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
127, 516,93 
Market value of Securities 
oven, 717.414.9383 1, 846,817.23 
oss Ass aD 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses and claims awaiting 
further proof, and not yet 
8348, 216.77 
Dividends to Policy -holders 
Premiums paid in advance, 8, 006. 92 


Reserve for Re Insurance 
on existing Policies, Actu- 
aries’ four per cent. Stan- 


Policies of Re- 
Insurance, .... 57, 887.20 23, 233, 676, lu 
oading on deferred and 
unpaid premiums, W per 
CONE... 8,988.20 23, 684,763.11 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HoOLDERs: 
By Connecticut and Massachusetts 


MEME 
By Standard of New York, and most 
EE 6, 000, 000. 00 


Statement of the Entire Receipts and Disbursements from 
the beginn'ng of business to January 1, 883. 


Receipts to January 1, 18°2.............. $84,904, 738.12 
Receipts to January |, 188%.......... 980,719.41 


Paid to Policy-holde s for 
claims by Death and En- 


Dividends to Policy -hold- 
era, and for Surrendered 


concen ‘ 24, 935, 107.86 
ToTat paid to Policy- 
$49, 160, 191. 9% 
Paid for Taxes, $1, 7(9, 829. 49 
Paid for Re-In- 
SUraLce, ..... 1,433,604. 96 
Profit and Loss, 107,076.08 8,240, 529.48 


Expenses of Management, 9%, 8’, 928.47 


ToTaL DIsBURSEMENTS............ O62, 224, 649.85 
Balanoe,......... $26, 756, 069. 56 
Market Value of Securities over ocet, .. 717, 414.9% 
Interest Due and Aoorued,............. 408; 461 
P:em ums in course of Collection..... 92, 44. 11 


Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1883........ 127, 616.98 


Gross AsseT*, January 1, 1883, .... 102, 886.79 

Po icies in force Jan. 1, 1888, 69, 128, in- 
Policies issued in 1882. 5,191, insuring.. §9, 625,065.00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J. 0. WEBSTER, Vice-Prest. J. L. ENGLISH, 
Secretary. H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting 
Physician 


J. MUMFORD, Manager, 
167 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yor, January 25th, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
tte affairs on the Biat December, 1882, 
Premiums op Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1882, to 3ist December, 
1882. ... $4,412,603 Ss 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 


1.516.844 85 
Total Marine Premiums _.. $5,920,538 43 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan-_ oe 
uary, to Sist December, 1882, $4,500,305 90 
Losses paid during the —_— — 
same period $2,013,767 35 
Ret urns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses $823,304 50 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 
$8,974,558 00 


1,575,500 00 
531,118 15 


tes & Bills Receivable. 1,725,675 02 
Cash in Bank. 364.923 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profita will be paid to the boulders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the iesue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J.D.30 ORACE GRAY 
OHARLES DENNIS, EUMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOURE, JOHN ELLIOT F. 
LEWIS CURTIN ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
OHAS, H. RUSSELL. ROBT. B. M 
JAWES LOW CHAS. H. 
DAVID LANK, GEORGE W. LAN 
GORDON W.BURNHAM, EDWIN 
A. A. RAVEN, G 
WM. NA VUEL WII 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D VanKIcH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, WILLIAM BRYCF, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H FO« 
ROYAL PHELPs, THOS B.CODDINGION, 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, HORKAOKE K. THUKBEK, 

A. HAND, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN VW. HEWLETT, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM H. WEBB: ENTON SMITH, 


N. DEN 

CHAS, P. BURDETT, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. * 
CHAKLES DENNIs, Vice-President. 
w. H. i. MOORE, 2d V ice-Prea't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3rd Vice- Pres't. 


MOTHERS READ THIS. 


STONE Riper, N. Y. 
AN DEUSEN Bros.—Dear Sirsa: Your Worm 
Confections have been invaluab etotse. Our littie 
y, two years oid, discharged over thirty worm in 
& few days, using only a few of your Worm Coufec 
tions. am glad to bear testimony to the vaiue cf 
Van Deusen’s Worm Uoufectione. ours, 
Try them—‘25c. box. Rev. J.L McNAIR. 


AGENTS! Send for E .B. TREAT’S 


of Elewant Books and 
Bibles. We want 
State, County, and 
Loca! Agents on «ur 
BOOK. 
Headiey’s Compan- 
ion Vol. to ‘*Sac 
Mountains.” Ad. 
dress 737 Broadway, N.Y. 


For vacancies. Addrer* 


TEACHERS’ WANTED 


cation form” and copy of our Pablic S-bool 
Journal.” 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


His Sermons are published in larwe, clear t\; e, In 
the weekly pamphiet “PLYMOUTH PULPIT.” 
Of all Newsdealers, 7 (ents. By the year, 82 
Clergymen and Theolowical students, 81.70. 

FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New Yorx. 


ENOR DESIRES ENGAGEMENT — Voice flex- 
ible and robust. Quartette 
Address, Onaic, West St., New York. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Dixreot from the F'arrm. 
Warranted Freeh, Pure, and Sure to Grow, or 
Money refunded. 
Seeds for the Children’s Garden at 25 per 
cent. Discount. 


If you or the Children want seeds, please send 
for my catalogue for 1883, with directions for calti- 
vation, To Aut Address: 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


New Stryixes: Gold Beveled Edge and 

Chromo Visiting Cards, finest quality 

largest variety and lowest prices 50 
chromos h 


1 esent with each order. 
TO Clintonville, Conn. 


“1S THE BEST Of TRE WORLD,” 


Exocels all other Pianos in its various patented tm. 
provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in «Nn» 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKEERING SQUARS 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-ce'v- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC acTIoN, which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference wit 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate 

For elegant new [)lustrated Catalogue, just published 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 1856 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


Meniwon thus paper. 


The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu 
tation of former year: 
by the continued 
dition of all the «to 
bellishments and tim 
provements that oostly 
and akilled artisane 
can produce. 
ILLUSTRATED CATA 
LOGUES, with 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants 


J. ESTEY & ). 


CAN | OBTAIN A PATENT ? 


Send a rough sketch or (if you can) a model of your 
invention to GEORGE LEMON. Washing- 
ton, D. C., anda Preliminary Examination 
will be made of all United States patentsof the 
class of inventions and you will be advised whether 
or not a patent can be obtained. 

FOR THIS PRELIMINARY FXAMINA- 

TION NO CHARGE 18 MADE. 


What willa Patent Cost? 


If you are advised that your invention ts patent- 
able. send @20 to pay Government application fee 
of @15, and @5 for the drawings required by the 
Government. This ts pavable when application ts 
made, and is al! of the expense unless a patent is al- 
lowed. When allowed, the attorney's fee 825 an. 
the final Government fee (820) is payable. Thus 
you know beforehand, for nothing, whether you are 

oing to get a patentor not, and no attorney's fee 

char unless son do geta Patent. An attorney 
whose Tee depends on his success in obtaining a Pat 
ent wii not advise you that your tuvention is 

tentable, uniess it realiy is patentable, so fur as 

is judgment can aid in determining the question, 
hence, you can rely on the advise given afier a 
preliminary examination i: had Design Patents 
aud the Registration of Label«. Trade Marisa 
and Re-lesues secured. Cavents prepared und 
filed. Applications tnrevivorof Rejected, Aba. 
or Forfeited Cases mace. Very offen 
vainabie inventions are saved in these classes of 
cases. If you have undertaken lo secure your own 
patent ana failed, a skillfal handling of the oare 
may iead to success. Bend mea written requestad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Patents that he 
recognize Groner E. Lemon, of Washington, D.C. 
as your attorney in the case, giving the title of 
the invention and about the date of filing your 
application. An examination and report will cost 

oo Dothing. Searches made for title tormventions, 
n fact any information relating to Patei{ts promp!ly 
furnished. Copies of Patents malied at the regular 
Government rates, (23e. each.) Remember this 
office has been io successfal operation since 1566. 
and yoo therefore reap the benefits of experience, 
besides reference can given to actual! clients In 
aimost every connty in the CU. S. Pampbiet re 
baling to Patents [ree upon request. 


CEO. E. LEMON, 

615 15th St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Amert- 
can and Foreign Patents. 
Eetablished 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Nassau Mtreet. 
Note, Foolscap, Rill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and 8 Back Diaries on 
hand al) 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pons 


Send 10 cents fer one dozen Pens and Price- L‘st. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine to from 2c to 


i 
- - | 
ie 
| 
oans secured by Stocks, and other 
Wise 
4 . Real Estate and Claims due the 
i) 
| 
| om 
& 
i 
= . j 
\ i + 
‘a 
{ 
dard, ........@23, 291, 563, 30 
; 4 Less value of 
225, 084. 06 
— 
ry — 
4 
= 


Fes 1. 1883. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without 1. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

AMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 


DIAMOND 
DYES. 


THE 


Best Dyes Ever Made. 


FOR SILK, WOOL, OK COTTON.“G8 

DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RACS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, cr ay tfbric or 
fancy article easily ard perfectly co lored to any 
shade. Rilack, Brown, Green, Blue, Searlet, 
Cardinal Ked, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Olive 
Green, Terra Cotta and 90 cther best color. 
Warranted Pastand Durable. Each package wil. 
eolor one to four lbs. of goods. If youhaverever 
used Dyes try these once. You will be delighted. 
Sold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and ary 
eolor wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored samp!cs 
end a sot of fancy cards sent for a Sc. stamp. 

W ELLA, RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

Por gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and fora!! kinds of ornamental work: 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 
10ots. a package,at the cruggists or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., \t. 


HURCH 
USHIONS. 


H. D. & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127. Office, 86 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


- 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDA) 
Favorably known to the pubuc . 
apd other belle, also Chimes and Pes. 


MEMEELY & CO., WEST TROY, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. 


164. No Patent, No Pay! 


inations as to tent 
ability of “Pree 
tentea”’ sent free everywhere. 


ur ** Guide for 
Leuls B r&C.., Solicitors of tea, Wash ne- 
ton, D. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy ior the above diseases. by 
ite use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of 
long stan:‘livg have been cured. Indeed, eo 
is $e ay faith in ite efficacy, that I wil! send TWO 

4 Fnek, towether with a VALUALLE TREAT 
Ian on this divease, to auy eufferer. Give express & 
P U.address. DR.T.4.8LOUU M, 131 Pear! SL, N.Y. 


HOUGHTON FARM. 
NORMANS -JERSEYS-SOUTHDOWNS. 


Muporior Family Cows a Specialty. 


Pour Grandsons of Keretas—reatest of batter 
Sowse—now for sale. Prices reasonabie. 
Address, HENRY E. ALVORD, Mana; er. 
VILLS, Uo... New Vorr 


COFFEE 
AT HALF COST. 


Prefite #5 day,at bome 
EPARD & Uincinnati, aed Kansas (ity, Be. 


ESTARLISHFED 1864. NO PATENT! NO PAY! 


obtatced for Mechanical Devices, 
PATENTS » unde, Designs and Labela. All 
mipary examinations to patentability 
f inventions free. Our ** Guide tor tala- 
ing ie sent free everywhere. 


Address LOUIS BaGGER CO., Solicitors of Patents, 
liivetrated Book 


WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
THE BIGGEST THING rr Sent Free. 


$5 to $20 perday at bome. Samples worth 85 free 


Address Brisson & Cv., Purtiaud, Me 
PAY to sel! our Printing Stampa. 
free. TaYLos & Oo, Olevelan4. 0. 


0° 


| 8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman 


FREICHT 
PREPAID 


 BEATTY’S PARLOR: ORGANS ONLY $59 


| Grand Organ Right and Left Knee Btopa, 4 
eontrol the entire motion by 
hecessary. Five (5) Seta 

TONGUE REEDS, as follows: 
erful Sub-Bass Reeds; set 


Regular Price $83.00 


PS, 8 ft. tone, 2-Melodia, 8 tone, 3-Clarabella, 
STO Man: ial Sub- Bass, 16 tone, 6 Bourdon, 16 | 


one, 61 tone. 7-Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. tone, & Diapason, | VOIX CEL ESTE. One set of FRENC 
ft. tone, 9-Viola Dolce, 4 ft. tone, 10-Grand Expressions, !!-French Horn,’ HORN REEDS, and? 1-2 Octavee each 
§ {t. tune, liarp Awlian, Humana, &8ft.tone, Reguiar GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. Rey 


ft. tom b-Clarionct, § ff. tone, Celeste,  wides all this, it will be fitted up with am 


tone, 16-Vivlina, 4 tt. tone, 19%-Vox Jubilante, § ft. tone, %Pic- | OCTAVE COU which doubles the 
colo, 4 ft. tome, 21-Cou - r ilarm nique v2-Orchestral Forte, — r of the instrument lam p Sta 
nee “top, 24) nt Ore an Stop <ket for Music, s Patent Stop Ao- 


p- 
isa triumph of the Organ Pullder’s Art. IT tion, also Soundin &e., &e. 
Y PRA! RANCE, BEING EXACTLY LIKE a sliding lid 
UT. The Case ie “of & lid Walnut, profi wely Ornamented with handles for moving. The bellows, 
and expensive fancy vw The Music Pocket | are of the pattern, are trom 


TX, 


is of the most beauti! = Semen: <tant. Itds deserving of a place in | th: » best quality of rubber < oom, are of greas 
the miilio would ornament the boudoir of a princess pe /wer, and are fitted u th steel epri 
FIVE SET. REEDS Octaves, handsome a pear- nd the best ra’ pedal straps. 
t will not take t dals, inst 


tare polished neat 
Lover get out of repair or worn, 


the 


nethe Swe t VOIX CE LESTE. on, 


or dust. it cont 
Horn Solo Combination, Ne 


vw dirt a ng covered with cam 
and 
the famous Irenech 


If you will remit me 59a 
SPECIAL TEN- DAY OFFER. ‘Takis 10 days 
a the date hereof, I will bow 
oad t ship on ‘this Oryan, with Or- 
gan Bench, Book. etc, exactly the 


sameas Isell for 883. You should 
order immediately, and in no case 
later than 10 days. One year’s 
test trial given and a full warran- 

tee for sic years. 


Given under my Hand and Seal this 


| i 
« 


1215. -Height, 72 ina. I 
ing Weight, boxed, about 


@ day of February, 


On receipt of this 

59 in cash by Bank Draft, Px ~ 
Money Order, Registered 
7 tter, r xpress r repaid, or by Check on your bank, if forwarded within I 
the date hereof, I hereby agree to accept this Coupon for 634, as part payment ¢ oe m 
celebrated 24 stop O58 Parior Organ, with Bench, Book, ete, providing 
balance of @59 accompanies thi« coupon ; andl will send you a receipted bill in tall 
for 658, and a and ship you the Organ justas it is advertised, fully warraated for 
six years. Money refunded with interest from the date of remittance if not as repre 
(Si 


sented after one year's use. ed,) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 

D As « further inducemer at for (proyided 
you order im lately, wit 10 days.) 

agree to prepuy fre elghe m the above organ to your nearest railroad trete: hte station. 
any point east of the Mississippi River, or that far on any going west of it. sis rare 
eppertunity to place an instrument, as it were, at your very door, all freight prepaid, 
at manufacturer's wholesale prices. Order now; nothing saved by 
Enclosed find 659 for organ. I have peanreus tate 
ment in this advertisement, and I order one om 


exactly as represented in this advertisement, or [f 

shall return it at the end of one year’s use and de the ol my nterest 
’ ‘ roment I forward it, at six percent according to your offer | ai 

re, Post Office, County, State. Freight Station, and on what 

Be sure t remit by Ran Draft, P.O. Mone ~ Registe Letter, matt on tha 

or by Bank ¢ “he «k. You may acce i by te ero lon 

wate secure this special ott e desi gnifice 


lay, hence thi ROV IDING ORD IS GIVEN IMMEDIATELY 


DANIEL. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 


condition that it must prove 


Everythingin Drv Gouds 
Wearing ApparJl and 
Housekeeping Appoint- 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord 
ing to circumstanees— subject to return 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata 
logue, with deta Is, mailed on app ieation. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 

We hare the larrest retaf) stock In the (nited States ~ 


SRUTH ERS, Pouth Glastonburr, Conn., send free 
"THI of best Raspberries, Blac ackberries, Grapes 
ALE MAN: CHESTER Strawberry, 


of "36 Aa (Yeacent, 
KES of ONES 


WITH 000 YOUNG ONES 


our Beauti fal Colored P! Thi 
FPRUITING— 


WE and CAR Tri LOTS 0 THEM 
= AN eariy BLACK ¢ F TH 
Planes 


or @xXpress to ali parts of the Tuited States. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENT» 


SUNLIGHT SHADOW 


ra by John B.Gough.©a 


We want 1000 more Agents to sell this qn- dooe 
Everyone lauchs and cries over it. Tens of Tho 
are now waiting for it. Ministers Say * ‘God mpeed 
The temperance cause is now “ booming,” and this le the i 
book ever teewed. Now wr ork for Holiday 
nd for circulars and see our Special rms 
ORTMINGTON & Martford, (enn. 
SUMMIT STOVE- -PIPE SHELF. 
proved Extension Just Patented, 
WANTED. 
$140.00 made b one 
Agent in 
ull particulars aod ints of 
» reports, showing quick Sales aad 
Profits, Moor Bowing 
charges to Agents Address at onee 
aod secure choice territory free. 
CLACINNATL,O., & RANSAS CITY, 


GENTS WANTED 


Id ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SEL 


THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia 


$6 a week In vour own town. Terms and $3 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatcetr & Co., Portland, Me, 


AGENTS. 


$72; A WEEK, $12 day at Lome easily m 


ade. Costly 
hore tress Tare & Co Augusta, Me. 


can now grasp a fortune. 
lit worth tree Address EB | 
RIDEOUT CO.. 10 BarclayS:. Y. 


PAY 


BUIST’S 


the } 
For fifty-five years we have A 
Reeds, andthe name of BU 
tee Of 1 
purity, superic thand “Tostill f urther in- 


eve 
wi will BUIS 
aid, om rec CHI RIT izes COLLE 
TION OF 24 4 CHOICE VARIETIE 
alorue — 
containi ne Bu Beauty Tomato, (a early, 
and eoiid, wi re), Premier Ex Early (carliest 
ever produced), f ory Pod Wax Bean, (etringicss), New 
Golden Globe Tripoli and New White King Onion, (very large, of m 
Bavor), New Golden Perfectionand Apr le Flevor Radish. Buist ist's Improe-. 
ed Late Flat Dutch and Drum. Head Cabhaqe, (Ainest and Jancest heading 
varieties in the world), Early Jersey Wal-en eld and Winnt- acs Cabbage, 
(finest early sorts), New German (i‘ron and Cuban Queen Water Melon, Butat’s Bx. 


a Ned Turnip and Beet, Black Seeded Simpson and Earl 
FL LOWE VER S these nts will rench you, and that their quality will pl 
or ER ultivation of anda flowers, with prices by the « unce, pound = bushel, mailed freeto 


Head Lettuce. Perfection White Spine Cucumber, New Hed Top G! lohe Turnip, Dutet's Neo Mammo 
we Dwarf Okra Solid Celery, Danvera Half-Long Carrot, and Extra Curled 
SEEDS, i collection of 10 beautiful eummer blooming variet 
of titarmpetaken ascash. Borst’sGs MANUAL, valuab work of 
ipchasera. Wholesale prices mall SELD GRO 
. ROBE RT BUIST.JR? GROWER 


| Vegetable and Flewer Seed Oatal 
will Be sent F REE to apply 
last season need not write for Aliseelsent from my 


ey st lishment warranted tobe Ne th fresh and true to name, 
» tar, that should it 
order gratis. 


My « 
the most extensive tu were 
and a larg of my own Ae the 
original of Farly om an’ Burbank 
Potatoes, Marblehead Farlty Corn. the Hubbard 
Marble head abbage. Phinney’s Melon, 
anu cr new ite 

age of the pu lie. In the urdens ‘and on 

those whe pliant my seed will be found my best advertise 
meat. James J. H. Cregory, Marbhieheal, Mass 


MFERRY 
RAT 
DescRiP_ — Prick 


t 


~ 


and % cum 
tormers of laat year without ordering | it. Itoomtaine 


Will be mailed Free to all ay ‘ante 
abo it 175 pares, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate 
descriptions and valuable lrections for planting 
Iuw varieties of Veretable and Flower Seeda, 
Pianta, Fruit Trees.ete. lovaluable to ail, 
ially to Market Gardenera. Send for it! 


M._FERRY & CO. DETROIT Mice 


WHAT CAN WE SAY 


OR DO 


to Get Voute 


nm additre EN F 
aE PLANTS. ar 
TNNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES. Springfield, 0. 


MALLFRUITS | 
CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 


SHRUBS, SEEDS & FLOWER PLANTS 


My catalorne wives fall stone 
the lew varieties. 


| KEE te L. G. S.WALES 


THE RUNNING 


ij 
t 


= 


\ $59.00 4 
EAR LI N 
= = 
John Wanamaker's | | 
a 
Belis of Pure O aad Tin for ) 
shools, Pire Alarms, Farme, 
SEED 
, CATALoGUy 
1 
~d COPTRICHTED BY TH. DOMESTIC S.M.CO.NEW-YORE 1992, | 
4 TRY OUR | 
seo it. Any one cas become 6 successful agent. % 
heme Addwes Boom Co., Porissd. \ 
| 
| | 
AGENTS 


